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Here's fun for teeners — the STANFORD KING way. 


Keyed to the interests of the jump-and-jive set, each collection is a double treat in 
piano melodies and mastery. Students "tween twelve and twenty will delight to the 
bright and bouncy tunes and rhythms. Make your nezt teen-time treat a STANFORD 


KING collection. 


NEW! 
THE GUY FROM CENTRAL HIGH 


and 19 other piano pieces for the teen-age pianist 


Looking for material to satisfy the technical needs of your 
more advanced teen-age pianists? ... those who have been 
asking for popular tunes with modern bounce and personality? 
Stanford King supplies the answer with this new collection of 
20 original pieces. Each bright and melodic composition is a 
special study in piano technic. Grades 4-5. Some of the con- 
tents: Campus on the Pampas; Fingers on a Fling; The Guy 
from Central High; Hi-Fi and a Brisk Disc; The Jalopy and 
the Jet; Misty Mountains and many others.—$1.00 


HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 


The answer to your teen-age pupils’ requests for tunes and 
rhythms comparable to things they know and enjoy. For 
grades 3 and 4, here are 10 modern melodies that offer pleasure 
as recreational material and provide excellent training in 
technic and style. Contents: Blue April; Bubble Gum Boogie; 
Cover Girl; Out of This World With You; Rumpus Room 
Rumba; Sentimental Serenade; Sundaes on Saturday Night; 
Swinging Down Sycamore Lane; Tumbleweed Train; Under 
a Pampas Moon.—.90 


PARTY PIANO BOOK 


49 favorite songs for the grade 214 pianist. Complete with 
lyrics, the tuneful selections range from Gay 90’s melodies to 
present day College and Patriotic numbers. For parties or 
study, PARTY PIANO BOOK offers 64 pages of fun. Some 
of the titles: While Strolling Through the Park One Day; 
Frankie and Johnny; The Yellow Rose of Texas; Good Night, | 
Ladies; You’re in the Army Now; Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All 

Here and many more.—$1.00 


TEEN-AGE TECHNIC 


Here are 25 short etudes to fill the bill for the teacher whose | 
teeners are interested in playing dance music. Modern-minded | 
intermediate players delight in the bright and tuneful selec- 
tions. Variety of technic and patterns keeps enthusiasm at a | 
peak for hours on end. Sample the titles: Tropic Topic; Sopho- | 
more Serenade; Space Waltz; ‘‘Bass”’ ically Boogie; Date at 
Eight; An Acre in Jamaica; Fabulous Fingers; Tuneful Typist; 


Hustle Bustle; Saddle Shoe Shuffle; Freshmen Frolics; Som- |} 


brero Samba; Twist of the Wrist and many others.—.85 


STUDIES ON FAMOUS TUNES 


Excellent supplementary material for solo study for grades 2-314, these 20 
classic tunes appeal to students of all ages. Teen-agers will enjoy playing 
(and singing) these well-known favorites at parties or whenever the crowd 
gathers for fun. A few of the titles: Auld Lang Syne; Camptown Races; Red 
River Valley; Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.—$1.00 


At music stores everywhere 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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DO PROGRESSIVE SERIES TEACHERS REPRESENT THE 


of the Teaching Fhofetsion P 


YES ...the answer is definitely YES! They truly represent 


the highest type of private piano teacher . . . the world over! 

PROGRESSIVE SERIES Why? .. . Because their training, education, and seriousness of purpose 
N of MUSIC EDUCATION has qualified them to receive appointment as authorized teachers 
sted Lesson Plans of the PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 
acher Workshops 

Meet ental Program They are CAREER TEACHERS .. . and they are successful. In fact, 
reign Music Seminars they were successful when appointed, but they wanted even greater ~- 
related Theory Program success through greater recognition of worthwhile accomplishments 
me tecturag: Moreriels with students. They wanted the constant inspiration . . . the 
stitutional Affiliation 


certainty of being “on the right track” musically that comes with 
appointment to the PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN. 


acher Placement Service 


ILIATION BY APPOINT- 
NT ONLY Can YOU, as a successful career private piano teacher, meet the 
eligibility requirements leading to appointment as a PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES TEACHER? . . . most likely you can. In any case, 
it will be well worth your while to investigate. 
A copy of the handsome brochure, “The Career 
Private Piano Teacher” will be sent without obligation. 


eer teachers with accept- 
2 backgrounds and active 
ses are invited to inquire 
ut Appointment and Teach- 
Authorization. 


Yo fee for appointment. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
Dept. 37, P. O. Box 223, Clayton, St. Louis-5, Mo. 


| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN Please send me a copy of “The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 
CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO. Nate 25 Oi Wes ela tee Sh cat hionn Lidar lak ke ee 
Average Number 
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ressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countries. 
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This is the man who bought a Hammond Organ for his daughter 


suldn’t play a note himself... wanted 
dy to be able to do something worth- 
iile with her music . . . and Judy does 
. whenever dad lets hee get a chance 


“her” Hammond! 


A heartwarming host of fathers are in 
is same delightful boat. They write 
us all the time: “Judy (or Ann or 
rbara) may play a lot better than I 

, but she doesn’t ge any bigger kick 
t of it than I do. . 


The truth is that very few fathers (or 
thers) can be around a Hammond 
gan long without being tempted... . 
1 once they are—once they begin to 
lize how easy it is to get real music 
tof a Hammond... how quickly they 


can master the few simple fundamen- 
tals ... and how swiftly they can move 
ahead into more challenging music . . . 
then they're hooked. And they love it. 


A Hammond would tempt you the 
same way... and deliver a kind of sat- 
isfaction you'd scarely believe possible. 


Ask your dealer about a Hammond 
Organ for your daughter . . . and, 
please, let her play it... part of the 
time, at least. 


A Hammond is more fun because: 


Only Hammond has Harmonic Draw- 
bars that you adjust to create thousands 
of tones and tonal combinations. Only 
Hammond has “Touch-Response Per- 


Hammond Organ 


music’s most glorious voice 
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cussion Controls”* to give you harp, 
xylophone and other vivid percussion 
effects; and Hammond _ has Separate 
Vilioto Controls for each keyboard to 
make everything you play sound more 
expressive ‘and professional. 


Only $135 down at most dealers... and 


up to three years to pay. Blond, Ebony 
or Walnut finish. 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option 
of the player by playing any selected single note 
or full chord, in a detached manner, with a fin- 
gering pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 


Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 


I am interested in learning to play a 
Hammond Organ before buying one. 


(] Please send me your new color brochure 
about the Hammond Organs. 
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‘417 Music For Mhlions Series 


EASY CLASSICS TO MODERNS 


142 EASY ORIGINAL PIANO PIECES AS WRITTEN BY 
Bach, H R 


‘ 8 ky, Villa-L 
COMPILED ANO EDITED BY DENES AGAY 


CONSOLIDATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


EASY CLASSICS TO MODERNS 


A new volume compiled and 
edited by Denes Agay. Con- 
tains 142 easy miniatures cov- 
ering approximately 300 years 
of music—from Purcell to Pro- 
kofieff and Bach to Bartok. 


160: pages, (956 V2. weet ce, vel $1.50 


CONSOLIDATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
240 West 55th Street, New York 


Advance 


in M U S ; C 
Study HARMONY 


and be the most progressive 

music teacher in your area! 

Pupils appreciate up-to-date, 

interesting techniques. 

Study HARMONY at HOME 
in your spare time. This course is 
written by the country’s finest theo- 
rists. It is simple, thoro. Basic funda- 


mentals right on thru Counterpoint © 


and Orchestration. 
WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A-874 
Please send me sample lesson 


and full information about 
your HARMONY Course. 
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Toscanini: 
An Intimate Portrait 


by Samuel Chotzinoff 
Reviewed by David Ewen 


This portrait of Toscanini is exclu- 
sively a personal one, based upon the 
author’s contacts with the Maestro over 
a period of a quarter of a century. 
Chotzinoff makes no effort to fill in the 
biographical facts of the Maestro’s fab- 
ulous career, all of which can be found 
in an excellent biography by Howard 
Taubman entitled “Maestro.” Nor does 
he make any effort to analyze the 
Maestro’s art, which has been done by so 
many other critics. What he does try to 
do—and_ succeeds with consummate 
skill—is to reveal the many and often 
contradictory facets of a remarkable 
personality. 

Toscanini is a man whose artistic 
integrity is unblemished, whose musical 
standards are of the highest; he is also 
a man who loves musical comedies and 
is sympathetic to a woman who explains 
to him she is unable to hear his perform- 
ance of the “Missa Solemnis” because 
she has tickets the same evening for an 
Ethel Merman musical. He is a man 
with a trenchant intellect and probing 
intelligence, even in matters other than 
musical; but he can also derive infinite 
delight from games, childish pranks, 
and even toys. He is a man who on the 
one hand can be unreasonable and 
dictatorial to those he loves, and on the 
other reveal the greatest sweetness of 
personality and gentleness to others; 
who is willing to drink a wine he detests 
for fear of offending an innkeeper, while 
having no hesitancy in insulting vitrioli- 
cally a friend who may have a different 
viewpoint from his. He is a man who is 
always volatile and unpredictable, a 
man of fiery tempers and rapidly chang- 
ing moods, whom the author aptly likens 
to the weather in Salzburg. “Without 
warning it would rain, black clouds 
would hasten through the sky, thunder 
would roll ominously close. Then sud- 
denly the rain would cease and a bright 
sun would sop up every bit of moisture, 
the green landscape would shine pleas- 
antly, as if it had always shone like that 
... Toscanini, too, presented in a single 
day transformations without number. 
He was naive, crafty, simple, complex, 
kind, and ferociously spiteful. The 
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moods inhabited him without forces 
ing, and evaporated as mysteriousl 

The book is a veritable cornucopia 
Toscanini anecdotes—not the old ch 
nuts rewarmed for the occasion—but 
of them fresh and new and first-hand] 
makes for fascinating reading. But | 
book is also an addition to the literati 
on Toscanini for which all future 4 
graphers on the Maestro will be gra 
ful. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $3: 


All the Bright Dreams} 


by Marguerite D’Alvarez [f 
Reviewed by Sheila Keats te 


More than any other form of theat 
perhaps, opera has consistently exert} 
a fascination over the public. Its flag} 
boyance and grandiose mannerisms hé 
only added to the fairytale character {) 
the world it creates for itself and jf 
all of those who work in it. This is 
world of glamorous make-believe, 
the great singers of the opera sté 
at once share and create its glamo 

The life of Marguerite D’Alvarez i 
true reflection of the spirit of this wo 
The child of a Peruvian father (w 
could boast both Spanish and Inca 
cestry) and a French mother, she 
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Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 


The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There'll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and millions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. y 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a “‘do-nothing’”’... 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music...we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ‘The Parents’ Primer.” 

‘The Parents’ Primer’’ tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


young enough. And “play,’’ not practice, is the word 
today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified niethods 
that make fun out of the beginner’s musical experiences. 
Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 

We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 
everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 
Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 


Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its lightning 
response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 
Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 
wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 
styles in the exact finish for your decor. 

Visit your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. He'll 
arrange financing, if de- 
sired. For your free copy of 
“The Parents’ Primer;’* 
write now to: 

Baldwin Piano Company, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 
BY BALDWIN 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family in music 


(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines...forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 
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—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 


za 


Hands.. ies 


"Ge 


that have grown 
to Musical Achievement! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 


\ Write today for your free 

e: copy of ‘The Piano’’ 
and W & B Action 
Data Booklet. 


WOOD & ‘BROOKS CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 


NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don't 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 


filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1916 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, III. 


Finest music furniture 
since 1873 
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By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


NE OF THE MOST spectacular 

episodes in music history is 
Bach’s journey on foot from Arn- 
stadt to Lubeck to hear the Abend- 
musiken Concerts of the famous Bux- 
tehude, and possibly to inquire about 
the prospects of securing Buxtehude’s 
position after his retirement. By es- 
tablished custom, the young incum- 
bent was expected to marry a daugh- 
ter of his old predecessor. Buxtehude 
had five marriageable daughters, and 
Bach, who was twenty at the time, was 
introduced to one of them, Anna 
Margareta, age thirty, and not beau- 
tiful. History is silent on the circum- 
stances, but Bach made no further 
attempts to obtain the Liibeck post. 
Handel had made the same journey 
with the same expectations two years 
before Bach. Mattheson, who accom- 
panied Handel to Ltibeck, stated quite 


frankly that they decided to abandon’ 


the project because of the marriage 
clause. The position finally went to 
an organist from Weissenfels, named 
Christian Schieferdecker, who com- 
pled and married Anna Margareta 
Buxtehude. 

Did Bach really make the entire 
journey from Arnstadt to Libeck on 
foot? If so, then how could he expect 
to return in a month, which was the 
leave of absence granted to him by 
the Consistory of Arnstadt? The dis- 
tance from Arnstadt to Lubeck was 
at least 450 kilometers. The most di- 
rect route would pass through Erfurt, 
Sondershausen and Nordhausen, and 
due north from there on, crossing the 
Harz mountains. Bach started out on 
his journey in October, 1705, so as 
to be sure to reach Libeck in time for 
the opening of Buxtehude’s concerts 
about the middle of November. At 
that time of the year, the mountain 
roads were difficult, and it is almost 
certain that Bach took the easier, 
though slightly longer, route north- 


westwards along the river 
through Hanover, Celle, Ulzen, | a 
burg and Lauenberg to Lubeck. f} 
road was already familiar to hil 
he traveled part of it as a stiff 
with his friend Erdmann. Coufi! 
about 25 kilometers a day of vig i 
walking, the journey from Arn} i 
to Liibeck would require aboufii 
days; allowing for bad roads, an ; 
clement weather, the estimate sk 
be raised to about 24 days. It m ll 
taken for granted that Bach toolffh 
vantage of every opportunity te¢ l 
a ride on the stagecoach or with 
vate parties, for this was his me i 
of travel during his earlier jou 
as a student. This appears a neces 
assumption if for no other r il 
than the state of Bach’s shoes, | Hy 
certainly would have worn out du ) 
such a long and arduous walk. | 
also to be assumed that Bach’s r | 
route was different, possibly thréf} 
Hamburg and Liineburg, wherdf 
had friends. In fact, cireumstang 
evidence is strong that Bach ren i 
in Luneburg for a while, returnir 
Arnstadt in the middle of Februf} 
1706 (rather than January of q 
year, as most Bach biographers f 
mise). He was immediately . ff 
moned by the Consistory of hond 
to explain his prolonged absence 
incidentally was upbraided for 
organ playing with “strange vel} 
tions” that obscured the hymn | 
and confused the congregation. | 
famous Bach biographer, Terry, sti 
that Bach received his monthly ] 
ment of 6 Guldens, 5 Groschen ar 
Pfennigs, on February 24, 1706, 
this is in error. This sum was a at 
terly payment, for the three monf 
of his services preceding that dy 
It is not known what financial se} 
ment Bach made with his cou 
Ernst Bach, who substituted for 
during his absence, 


lt 
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A pianist was asked how long it 
vuld take him to play a piece on his 
ogram. “With feeling, fifteen min- 

he replied; “without feeling, 
lt minutes.” 


“ae anyone ever seen a triple 
irp? There is one in the cello so- 
ta in G by Nicodé. Going contin- 
lly around the cycle of fifths, and 
: wanting to make an enharmonic 
inge, Nicodé found himself in the 
\y-of A-sharp minor, with G double- 
jurp as the leading-tone. A lower 
poggiatura on that G double sharp 
|F triple sharp, and this is the one 
used. But for some reason he indi- 
(ed this triple sharp not by a dou- 
: sharp plus a sharp, but by two 
ysses, which would really make a 
jadruple sharp. 


‘The adjective “electrifying” is a 
favenient cliché to describe a per- 
*mance by a flamboyant orchestra 
ductor, but one wonders when the 
scription was used for the first time. 
ter all, electricity is a relatively re- 
it science, even though the verb 
» electrify” goes back some 200 
ars. Possibly, one of the earliest 
»s of it occurred when Verdi con- 
icted the French premiere of “Aida” 
the Paris Opera. Several critics 
sd then that his direction electrified 
: performers. The writer in “Le 
enestrel’’ complained, however, that 
L electric impulse was too strong 
d elicited cracked tones from the 
cal cords of some of the singers. 


Massenet arrived in Monte Carlo 
conduct the world premiére of his 
era “Roma.” The prince of Monaco 
aciously invited him to stay at his 
lace. The court chamberlain es- 
rted the composer to his room and 


marked: “It is now a_ historic 
amber.” Massenet smiled modestly, 
d asked: “Historic? Why?” “Be- 


use Saint-Saéns stayed here when 
was the guest of the Prince,” re- 


ed the courtier. 


John Wall Callcott, the English 
h century composer of celebrated 
es and catches, was quite helpless 
writing music requiring knowledge 
harmony. Once he write a song 
h piano accompaniment and gave 
o Stephen Storace with the request 
“draw the pencil” through parts 
t were not correctly harmonized. 
yrace went over the music, and then 
ssed the entire manuscript with his 
cil, and returned it to the com- 


THE END 


ser. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from Page 4) 


undeniably glamorous. She possessed 
imagination, mysticism and a highly de- 
veloped sense of the dramatic, qualities 
which were reflected in both her life 
and her art. 

Hers was a long and notable career, 
encompassing over forty years at the 
time of her death in 1953. In this book 
she has given the reader an informal, 
conversational account of that career. 
Her experiences as a student in the 
Brussels Conservatory, her apprentice- 
ship days in provincial opera houses, 
and her life as a prima donna contralto 


of the first rank, all provide lively and 
colorful reading. Unfortunately, she 
gives us only tantalizingly brief glimpses 
of the well-known musical personalities 
with whom she worked. Only Oscar 
Hammerstein, in whose Manhattan 
Opera Company she performed during 
the 1909-1910 season, is singled. out 
for more detailed portrayal. 

To read this book is to imagine one- 
self chatting over the tea-table with 
Mme D’Alvarez. She is charming and 
often witty; she is at once voluble and 
reticent; and she is sometimes delight- 
fully naive in the simplicity of her de- 
scriptions. She is a lady—but an exotic 
one. Above (Continued on Next Page) 


IN MORE WAYS 
THAN ONE! 


Beautihul IN DESIGN 


America’s foremost product designer, Raymond Loewy, 
has given these CONN organs the most beautiful styl- 
ing possible... almost breath-taking in eye-appeal yet 
consistent in every respect with good taste. Each organ 
is available in a choice of richly-satisfying finishes for 
“‘mix-or-match’’ harmony in any surrounding. 


Beautihul IN TONE 


No matter how much you expect from a reputedly 
superior instrument —in tonal range, in tonal quality 
and in tonal variety — you get it, and often more, in a 
CONN organ! From a CONN you get tone that is in- 
spiring, tone that ‘chills and thrills’ in its rare beauty 

. realistically pure flute, rich string, vibrant reed and 
deep-throated diapason. All this regardless of the Conn 
model chosen .. . because a// Conn organs are true 
organs, in every respect. 


Beautijul IN PLAYING EASE 


No other instrument is so easy to play—so quick to 
respond with precisely the right musical expression to 
match your every mood. An adult with no previous 
musical instrument training, or even a child, can 
quickly learn to play simple but satisfying tunes on a 
Conn organ. 


FREE BROCHURES EXPLAIN ALL! 


Visit your Conn dealer for thor- 
ough demonstration and free 15- 
minute lesson; or write for free 
brochures on any or all Conn 
organs. No obligation. CONN 
ORGAN CORPORATION, 
Dept. 356, Elkhart, Indiana. 


L CONN 


abies 


THREE NEW CONN ORGANS 


The RHAPSODY 


The CAPRICE 


The MINUET 


The name is your guarantee of a lifetime of 
( Match (og) dependable performance. Mason & Hamlin 
‘ Aa is the only piano with the Tension Resonator 
which assures unsurpassed resonance and 
(Gs pollility beauty of tone year after year. A truly eloquent 
: : compliment to your discriminating taste... 
as a teacher .. . and as a musician. 


aw me MERICAN CORPORATION 
Mason x Hamlin DS eae Ses hekorentne York 


Unsurpassed as the Nation's Finest Piano Method... 
The MICHAEL AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence-Natural Progression 
The New Note in Modern Piano Instruction—Already 
acclaimed the most successful method devised to 
sustain student's interest and-enthusiasm. The content 
of each book is so selected as to afford smooth 
step-by-step logical advancement from one grade through the next. 
Mr. Aaron transfers his years of practical teaching experience to the 
pages of this course, combining the basic elements of piano technic 


with melody. 

MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER ...............00000s .60 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade One ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Two ........ Te25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE —Grade Three ...... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE — Grade Four ........ 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO CCURSE — Grade Five ........ 1225 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book One ..... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE — Book Two ..... 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book One ........ 75 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC — Book Two ........ 75 
MICHAEL> AARON: DUET, BOOK ean ain cise oe ed saeco 1.00 


Michael Aaron NOTE SPELLING GAME 


A simple yet fascinating music game for all ages. Teaches the beginner 
note reading and the keyboard. Enjoyable and effective in class piano 
teaehing. chika Sa Mae ens oe Sao AC I 138 


Send for FREE Michael Aaron Thematic brochure 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


THE BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from Page 7) 


all, she is good company, and it is | 
genuine regret that one reaches 
close of the conversation. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. qs 


Musical Acoustics 
by Charles A. Culver—4th Edit 
Reviewed by Richard F. Goldmaif} 


Dr. Culver, former head of the 
partment of Physics at Carleton 
lege, originally published this worl 
1941. The present edition has ? 
brought up to date, and includes fa | 
ters on electronic musical str 
recording and reproduction of mi 
and architectural acoustics. Althoff i 
designed chiefly for college music | 
jors, this book should prove gener; 30" 
useful. It is well illustrated with (f! 
grams, charts and photographs and qj! 
vides a list of questions and proble i 
at the end of each chapter. | 

ig 


This appears to me to be an excel la} 
book not only for students but also fi 
interested musicians who are not. 
ready equipped with extensive techn iff) 
training or a working knowledge 
physics. It is clearly written, well 
ganized and certainly serviceable. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $6@ 
i: 


Sergei Rachmaninoff f i 
Hi 
| 


by Sergei Bertennson 


and Jay Leyda 
Reviewed by David Ewen 


This is no personal portrait of Ralf) 
maninoff (though we are given glim 
at his personality through his letteé 


| 
i 
i 
I 
i 
! 
some of which are being presented} 
| 


ie 


an English-reading public for ‘the fil 
time), but a painstaking compilatill 
and a highly accurate one, of his | 
and career. All the salient facts 
here, carefully documented, fastidio 
avoiding some of the sensationalism 

inaccuracies that made Rachmani | 
himself (in one case) and his wid 
(in another) discredit earlier bof 
about him. In addition there are cof 
ous quotations from newspapers all 
magazines to provide valuable footno 
to Rachmaninoff’s activities and thoug! 
on musical matters. (ETUDE reade 
may be interested to learn that seve 
quotations come from this magazin 
One of these is by the present an 
who interviewed the composer- pian 
about his artistic credo). All in all t 
is a sound and complete ane 
of Rachmaninoff’s life, one that 

been sorely needed and which promis} 
to be a definitive one for some time 
come, 
New York University Press $6 

THE END 


i 


—S— 
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LETTERS 
to the Editor 


| Articles 


j5ir: The articles appearing in the 
re recent issues of ETUDE by prom- 
nt musicians concerning the goals 
id aims of music education are in- 
esting. But they all generalize too 
ich, and slant their views to profes- 
inal music potential. 
\Whether we like it or not, the market 
| orchestra and opera musicians, solo- 
is and singers, is rapidly shrinking 
ithe United States. What is needed is 
b creation of audiences to attend the 
iformances of those who are brave 
d bold enough to become performing 
perts. 
Mr. Schuman’s article (September 
56), criticizing much of the school 
isic, was disappointing. He is a fine 
isician, but he misses the point when 
‘insists that finesse and polish are 
jential in performances by amateur 
nool orchestras and choruses. Not 
ving the experience in dealing with 
» non-talented, he does not realize 
it teachers must work with the kind 
material they have. They have no 
dice in the matter. And they are doing 
superb job, regardless of Mr. Schu- 
n’s criticism. 
Mr. Dumesnil’s advice to a teacher to 
acentrate on the talented and pass 
er the indifferent student also was 
appointing. How is a teacher to con- 
ue to earn a living when ninety-nine 
rcent of the students we get are non- 
ented and indifferent? It is our job 
create interest and erase indifference. 
at is difficult, but it can be done. 
(Miss) Marion Bergman 
New York, N. Y. 


Sir: This is to say that I think 
‘UDE has improved a great deal. In 
. October 1956 issue there are a 
mber of worth-while articles. “Dis- 
, Fun” by Rose Heylbut, was inform- 
ve. “Solving Production Problems,” 
Albert J. Elias, “Opera Today,” by 
raham Skulsky, were interesting also 
anyone interested in music. Although 
no music is my first interest, I do 
ieve these articles are useful to 
aden one’s outlook in the field of 
sic. “Music in the Schools,” all 
ises, was. stimulating. “Factual vs. 
yjective Approaches to Piano Teach- 
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ing” was thought provoking (William 

Newman). It is also good to hear of 

the young artist, Glenn Gould, in this 

issue. In fact, there is no stopping place 
—all the articles were first class! 

(Mrs.) Monica Boyce 

Greenville, S. C. 


*‘The Responsibility of Music 
Education to Music—A Reply” 


Sir: Just a brief note to say thank 
you for the splendid article by Mr. 
Normann, “The Responsibility of Music 
Education to Music—A Reply,” in the 
November 1956 issue of ETUDE. 

Mr. Schuman, in the September issue, 


made us stop and analyze pretty care- 
fully what we are trying to do in music 
education, and now Mr. Normann writes 
very well in presenting another view- 


point. 


Arthur G. Harrell 
Wichita, Kansas 


Etude Comments 


Sir: I like the new size of the maga- 


zine and its contents. We 


teachers 


should keep up-to-date with current 


trends in other fields of art. 


Ruth Teeple Reid 
San Diego, California 


for 1956-57 
teaching season 


THE 
LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 


BOOK ONE: The EASIEST begin- 
ners book on the market today. 
Progress is almost automatic. 
Unique Keyboard Chart. 19 Duet 
parts for ensemble playing and 
early recital use. BOOK TWO: 
Grade 1. Ensures steady progress. A 
wealth of tuneful “five finger” pieces. 
Duets, and second parts for ensem- 
ble playing. Ten very easy trans- 
position studies—a happy introduc- 
tion to keyboard harmony. Scales, 
Technique. BOOK THREE: Grade 
1 to 1%. Carries forward the work 
begun in Book Two. Each new 
technical point is applied and mas- 
tered in musical examples that hold 
the interest. BOOK FOUR: Leads 
smoothly into Grade 2—no gaps to 
bridge! An abundance of attractive 
musical examples. Scales, Chords, 
Transposition. BOOK FIVE: Grade 
2 and preparatory Grade 3. For 
style and proficiency in playing. For 
the pupil's musical enrichment. 
BOOK SIX: Grade 3. Price $1.00 
each. 


Order from Your Local Dealer 


ee ee ee ee 


MONTGOMERY MUSIC INC. «2 cour sree, surrato a.m. 


Igor Stravinsky will be 75 years old 
in June, and undoubtedly there will be 
many observations of the event. One of 
the first occurred on January 13 when 
the noted Russian born composer, for 
some years an American citizen, con- 
ducted two of his works with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra, including his melodrama “Perso- 
phene.” At this concert Stravinsky was 
honored by being presented with honor- 
ary membership in the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society. 


George Solti, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Franco Autori and Paul Paray will be 
guest conductors of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra for the 
four weeks, March 14 through April 7, 
originally scheduled for the late Guido 
Cantelli. The two concerts to be con- 
ducted by Villa-Lobos, noted Brazilian 
composer, will be in the nature of an 
observance of his seventieth birthday 
which occurs on March 5. 


Miss Jennie Tourel, brilliant mezzo- 
soprano, will participate in the 1957 
program of the Aspen (Colorado) Mu- 
sic Festival and Music School. Miss 
Tourel, a member of the Paris Opera- 
Comique before coming to this country, 
will teach private voice students and 
will give a series of Master Classes on 
song interpretation. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is offering for the seventh con- 
secutive year a three-year scholarship 
in strings at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in Baltimore, valued at $600 
annually. For the second successive 
year, four scholarships, open to players 
of violin, viola, cello and contra bass, 
and valued at $850 per year each, are 
offered at Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. Details may be secured 
from the Federation’s National Student 
Advisor, Mrs. Charles A. Pardee, 909 
Lakeside Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


William Schuman, distinguished 
composer, director of the Juilliard 
School of Music, has been named as 
the first gold medal recipient of the 
recently established Brandeis Univer- 
sity Creative Arts Awards. In addition 
to the medal awards, provision has been 
made for a $1500 grant-in-aid to a 
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promising young artist in each of four 
fields. The first recipient of the grant- 
in-aid for music is composer Robert 
Kurka, of Columbia University. 


Gloria Davy will make her début at 
La Scala in Milan, Italy, in April, thus 
becoming the first Negro to sing Aida 
at this famous opera house. Miss Davy 
first went to Europe as Bess in the suc- 
cessful “Porgy and Bess” touring com- 
pany. 


Dr. J. Murray Barbour, professor of 
music at Michigan State University, has 
been elected president of the American 
Musicological Society. Dr. Barbour, 
author of the book, “Tuning and Tem- 
perament,’ is well known in the field of 
musicology. In 1953-54 he was Ful- 
bright research professor in Vienna. 


The American Bandmasters Associ- 
ation will hold its twenty-third annual 
convention in Pittsburgh, March 6-9, 
with Carnegie Institute of Technology 
acting as sponsor and host. It is ex- 
pected that more than 150 of the top 
band conductors of the nation will be 
in attendance. Features of the concerts 
on the four-day programs will be the 
U.S. Army Field Band, the Penn State 
Blue Band, The Carnegie Tech Kiltie 
Band, and the U.S. Air Force Band with 
the renowned “Singing Sergeants.” 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio, held its Seventh Annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music on 


February 21, 22, 23. Luigi Dellapicc 
was the guest composer appearing 
piano soloist in several of his works. 
also gave a public lecture. Also on 
programs were works by Stravinsk}} 
Samuel Barber, Leon Kirchner, aj} 
members of the Oberlin faculty. 


The Mexican Institute of Fine A 
has established the First Panameric 
Course in Orchestra Conducting. As 4 
nounced by Miguel Alvarez Acosif} 
General Director of the National Inf 
tute of Fine Arts, it is hoped that th} 
effort “will find fertile ground to sow } 
noble cultural tradition which will he 
to expand the chain of internation} 
good-will and faith in the fruits of cuf 
tural aspiration and expression.” T 


| 
courses, embodying the most refinh 


and highly developed aspects of the a 
of conducting, will be taught personal} 
by Maestro Igor Markevitch, who cf 
rects similar courses at Salzburg. 


on television the opera which the Ru} 
sian composer, Sergei Prokofieff, mad} 
out of Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.” 

was a stupenduous undertaking, and t 
fact that the whole project came ¢ 
with such outstanding success spea! 
volumes for the efforts made by eve} 

one connected with it. An extreme} 

capable cast had been assembled, |} 
which some of the principals were Ke} 

neth Smith, Helena Scott, Morley Me | 

dith, David Lloyd, Leon Lishner ait 

Davis Cunningham. Kirk Browning wi 
the stage director and Peter Herm: 
Adler conducted. Samuel Chotzinc 
was producer. 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsors listed 


The 1957 International Competiti 4 
Marguerite Long-Jacques Thibaud w 
be (Continued on Page 5 


GREETINGS MENC 


ETUDE is happy to extend greetings and congratulations to the officers |) 
and members of the Music Educators National Conference, whose Golden ff 
Anniversary Observance will culminate in the series of MENC Division 
Conventions to be held during March and April. The observance, inaugurated 
in April 1956 at the St. Louis National meeting, has spanned the nation |f 
with appropriate recognition in state, sub-state, and local meetings and other | 
activities sponsored by music educators and friends of music education. 

Programs which have been planned for the six 1957 meetings by the 


oficers and Boards of the respective Divisions and their comrades of the _ 
auxiliary and associated organizations of the MENC will afford a fitting 
climax for the Golden Anniversary Observance Year, 
With its congratulations, ETUDE expresses the hope that MENC will 
have many more prosperous and successful years in the cause of music 


education. 
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if 
NBC Opera Theatre added to a |i 
laurels when on January 13 it presents 


Fe music 


'N JANUARY 16, Arturo Toscanini died suddenly in 
_ his New York home, within a few weeks of his nine- 
\ birthday. On March 25, he would have entered 
n the tenth decade of a life which. for talent, achieve- 
it, vitality, and force of character. has few equals in 
age or any field. In paying tribute to the Maestro, 
re is little to be said that has not already been said 
ny times over. The Grand Old Man of music enjoyed 


A quiet moment in a Toscanini rehearsal. 


ry honor that can come to a public personage; for 
rly seventy years, his performances consistently set a 
ydard unattainable to anyone else; and so vast a body 
anecdotes exists about his devotion to music, his pro- 
ious memory, his perfectionism, his tireless capacity 
work, his courage, even his startling outbursts of 
per, that it is difficult to separate legend from fact. In 
iewing his life, it is interesting to look at Toscanini’s 
ssive accomplishment in the light of those traits of his 
racter which, overriding all obstacles, made accom- 
shment possible. For the Maestro’s triumphs were not 
ched without obstacles. 

Toscanini knew poverty. In his Native Parma, his 
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ETUDE 


MAR a Tir & 


dail and Farewell to 
The Grand Old Man of Music 


by ROSE HEYLBUT 


parents worked as tailors who, though fine artisans, were 
not well off. As a small child, Arturo’s great ambition was 
to draw the patterns on the cloth his father would cut. 
His fabulous talent for music asserting itself at an early 
age. the boy longed for scores and books he could not 
afford to buy. To get them, he sold his food. There is no 
record that he ever felt himself a victim. 

Graduated from the Parma Conservatory “Con Lode 
Distinta” (with distinguished praise), he 
took engagements as an orchestral ’cellist. to 
add to the family income. One of these, with 
a small opera company bound for South 
America, became the turning point of his 
career. In June of 1886, the company fell 
into administrative difficulties in Rio de 
Janeiro. One conductor was dismissed, an- 
other refused to appear, and the evening’s 
performance of “Aida” was about to be can- 
celled. Some of the singers, fearing to be 
stranded, begged that Toscanini be allowed 
to conduct the threatened performance. “He 
will save us,” they cried; “he knows all the 
operas!” The nineteen - year-old ’cellist 
mounted the podium, the score before him 
open to the first page. When the final cur- 
tain fell, the book was still open to the first 
page. Having conducted for the first time, and 
from memory, Toscanini was given an over- 
whelming ovation. He conducted again dur- 
ing the next weeks, but, on returning to Italy, 
went back to his place as ’cellist. 

It is said that Toscanini taught himself to 
conduct from memory because of excessive 
nearsightedness, thus overcoming another 
obstacle that might have daunted a lesser nature. 

Still in his ’teens, Toscanini turned his back on the 
lighter distractions of fame and devoted himself to music. 
And his fame grew. In 1886 he was invited to conduct 
a performance of Catalini’s “Edmea.” This was a great 
success and established a warm friendship between com- 
poser and conductor. Later, Toscanini was to name two 
of his children, Wally and Walter, after characters in Cata- 
lani’s “La Wally.” For the premiére of Verdi’s “Otello,” 
Toscanini occupied the ’cellist’s chair, became friends 
with Verdi, and never wavered in his admiration for him. 
In 1892, Toscanini conducted the premiére of “Pagliacci” ; 
three years later, introduced (Continued on Page 51) 
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CONFUSION CONFOUNDEY 


AN OBJECTIVE EXPLANATION OF SOME 
"FREQUENTLY PERPLEXING MUSICAL TERMS 


“M OMMIE, WHAT TIME is it?” asked Rae at the be- 


ginning of the last number of a rather long recital. 
Mother shushed and frowned, only to learn later that the 
reference was not to the clock but to the metrical division 
of the music. 

Major and minor keys, black and white keys; notes of 
the scale, notes on a page of music; 
simple and compound time; 
time, 
march 


slow time, fast time, 
free 
strict time, waltz time and 

time; downbeat, upbeat, 
conductor’s beat, four beats in a 
measure...and ad infinitum! Con- 
fusion confounded and compound- 
ed! The English language is a par- 
ticularly difficult one in that by 
dint of usage old words have taken 
on new shades of meaning; words 
often have secondary meanings 
which must be taken into account 
as well as the primary significance. 
A piano teacher has many duties; 
among them that of helping stu- 
dents to recognize the principles 
and underlying facts of the musical 
information imparted may well be 
the most challenging. 

In my work with both private 
students and college graduate 
groups, I realize the daily chal- 
lenge in this use of the English 
language. Again and again I am 
appalled at a misconception that 
unintentionally I have implanted in the mind of some 
student, particularly the literal-minded one. We are told 
that children are literal, but the adult on the graduate level 
may be equally so. For the most part abstract words de- 
mand objective explanations, and teachers must be care- 
ful that the explanations are meticulously correct, ones that 
can be adhered to consistently day in and day out. 

Our most glib and disrupting flow of-words comes with 
those concerned with the motion of music—rhythm, meter, 
time and tempo. How often I must have sinned in my 
early experience with public school classes; how frequent- 
ly since I have shuddered at wrong conceptions being 


hammered into unwilling ears by other equally careless 
teachers. 


In its largest sense Time is a dimension in which music 
with its Rhythm, its Meter and its Tempo takes place or 
moves. The word Rhythm has acquired at least fifty differ- 
ing connotations. We may say that it has to do with the 
long and short in music and a combination of the many 
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Mildred 


Stanley 


Leonard 


/ 


qT 


degrees of Jong and short in varying patterns. From il 
Greek word Rhythmos we learn that rhythm means Ae 
and interestingly enough that the German word Rhein t 
Rhine) is a derivative. In music the freedom of the “flo 
has been regulated by man. Primitive music, early Gre 
inusic, and some contemporary writers attempt to rec; H 
ture this “pristine charm of nature,” and we find free }) 
barless writing. But ordinarily | | 
are concerned with a tradition) 
over 300 years of musical evcft 
tion with its clean-cut metrical 
vision into twos, threes and fou i 
An ancient Roman erammarif } 
named Charisius (c. 400 A. 1 
gives us this very good definiti if 
“Rhythm is flowing meter, aif 
meter is bonded rhythm.” 
Meter has to do with accef i 


with the strong and the weak, 
the perpendicular bar line and 
notes between. Not before the 4 
of the seventeenth century was | 
primary purpose of the bar } 
established—to precede the fi 
and strongest beat of a meas | 
This system embodies real haza ify 
for students; teachers must mé 
clear that the bar line as a dey 
should not be confused with (ff 
music itself. In fact, the bar i} 
may have little to do with the - 
sical shape of the phrase. AM} 
good musician will avoid a pedantic J 2 3, 1 2 3. Especiff} 
ly in Romantic music we find a lack of uniformity of beff 
Try playing the middle section of Brahms’ Intermezzo 1 
EK Major, Op. 116, No. 4 in the three-beat measure of tf} 
signature. In Bach, if we interpret his melodic oe | 
correctly, the off beat shape constantly diminishes 
authority of the strong beats. Stress is present, for m« 
Western music has been built upon it. But keep in mil 
the basic fact that we most often merely suggest stref 
without projecting it forcefully. Herein lies the differe 
between a mechanically marked, mathematical count aq 
an expressively musical phrase line. 1) 
The term Tempo literally means time, yet it is concerni 
not only with the rate of speed but quite as emphaticalf 
with the mood inherent in musical movement. What ot 
mines the speed of a composition? Is it the metronos 
mark, in the case of Bach set down many years later by 
possibly indiscriminate editor? Even when notated by | 
composer himself, is the (Continued on Page 4 
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Singing must be Natura... 


Victoria 
‘de los Angeles 


IN THE YEAR 1947, the music world was stirred by ' 


news of a young and beautiful Spanish soprano, who, 
‘th less than a year’s experience of major engage- 
ents, was being acclaimed in Covent Garden, La Scala, 
id the Paris Opera for a voice and an art which brought 
ick the long-vanished Golden Age of song. Shortly there- 
er, the Spanish girl’s recordings began arriving in this 
juntry, and America, too, clamored to make personal 
iquaintanceship with Victoria de los Angeles. 
(This acquaintanceship began in 1950, when she made 
r American début in a Carnegie Hall recital. The house 
as sold out, to an eager audience which, on the one 
nd, came to welcome an artist it knew and loved through 
cords, and, on the other hand, wished to find out 
nether “the real thing” could possibly be as good. :In 
1e course, the artist appeared, and the packed house saw 
girl still in her twenties, with black hair and appealing, 
most wistful eyes that indicate the habit of looking in- 
irdly to the spirit as well as outwardly to the world. 
fore she had finished her first group, it was clear that 
he real thing” fully realized the promise of the record- 
gs. Next day’s reviews were enthusiastic. The world’s 
verest critics pointed out that this newcomer was, in- 
ed, the “victory of the angels,” which is the literal 
anslation of her name. In the New York Herald-Tribune, 
rgil Thomson wrote, “Vocal delight unique in our 
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better to know why it is fine, 


from an interview with Victoria de los Angeles as told to Myles Fellowes 


time.” Within weeks, two more Carnegie Hall recitals were 
announced and sold out; a Metropolitan Opera début was 
arranged; and Victoria de los Angeles had added another 
continent to her conquests. 

Miss de los Angeles was born in Barcelona. She grew 
up on the campus of Barcelona University, where her 
father was caretaker. Always musical, the child would 
come to call for her father, strumming her guitar and 
singing while she waited for him. At first, the faculty 
members looked unfavorably on these performances be- 
cause of the commotion they caused among the students. 
As the girl’s voice matured, however, the professors de- 
cided she deserved a chance for study, and arranged 
among themselves for her enrollment at the Conservatoria, 
del Liceo. She was then fifteen. Besides vocal work, she 
studied piano, guitar, music theory, and languages (Ital- 
ian, French, German). She completed the six-year course 
in three years; since then she has studied by herself. 

At twenty, Victoria de los Angeles made her concert 
début in Barcelona, and was immediately hailed as an 
artist of stature. Concert and opera appearances followed, 
in Madrid, Lisbon, and other Spanish and Portuguese 
cities. In 1947, Miss de los Angeles was unanimously 
awarded the coveted First Prize in the International Music 
Contest at Geneva, thus entering the world of major 
music. 

While yet at home on the Barcelona campus, she met 
a young law student, Enrique Magrina, whom she later 
married. Senor Magrina, himself an able linguist and 
musician, serves as her personal representative, accom- 
panying her on her tours, which include performances 
throughout Europe, America, and South Africa, and guest 
appearances at the great Festivals of Florence, Ascona, 
Besancon, London, and Edinburgh. 

Credited with the finest all-around artistry in the sing- 
ing world today, Miss de los Angeles has interesting 
views on vocal production. “Singing must be natural,” 
she says. “No two voices are alike, and no two singers 
have exactly the same problems—although we all have 
some! Certain voices are naturally more adapted to facil- 
ity, others to beauty of tone. Tone was always my strong- 
est point. When I began serious singing, at fifteen, I sim- 
ply let my voice come out and my tones were right. Since 
then, however, I have learned not to depend exclusively 
on such natural production—that is to say, while good 
production must be natural, it should also rest on a solid 
foundation of conscious knowledge and technical skill. It 
is a good thing to send out a fine, natural tone; it is even 


( Continued on Page 49) 
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Music’s part 


NE OF THE MOST important problems in high 
schools today is that of social integration. This is 
not a surface problem of the student’s enjoyment of his 
social life. It is a basic necessity for a feeling of belong- 
ing, which can affect the student’s present and future 
life, his happiness as a socially well-adjusted person, and 
his success in high school work and later professional life. 
Music in high schools can be a vital force in social 
integration. It is the ideal medium to bring together 
varied personalities in an activity which is objective, in 
the sense of being co-operative instead of competitive, 
and subjective, in the sense of the personal and shared 
enjoyment it brings to the participants. 

How can we, as teachers, make the most of this oppor- 
tunity of helping to mold well-adjusted personalities? 
Naturally, our first and most frequent contact with the 
students is in our classrooms. In our music classes new 
students more quickly get over the feeling of being stran- 
gers or outsiders than in almost any other type of classes. 
This feeling of being a necessary part of a group can be 
carefully encouraged by the music instructor. If he can 
instill in the students the knowledge that what they are 
doing is essential to the class activity, rather than the 
feeling of consciousness of themselves as persons, the 
students soon lose all thought of being outsiders. To be 
specific, if John understands that his clarinet part is 
essential to the completeness of the music of his band 
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by Mabel W. Pitten]| 


Music Department Head, Tamalpais High Se, | 
Mill Valley, Califo: | 


or orchestra, he will forget that he is John the new il 
or John who sometimes stutters. If Joanne knows ff 
she is valuable and necessary as an alto in her cho 
this knowledge will overshadow her consciousness of § i} 
ing too tall or too short. a 

If a student plays or sings well, he will soon e Ht 
this knowledge of being a necessary part to make uly 
whole. But it is not always easy to foster this feelingif) l 
being essential to the chorus, band or orchestra in i 
weakest or least-advanced singers or instrumentalists 
is sometimes up to the instructor to help these peopleff 
recognize that they 
obtaining the right balance in blended tone and 
resonance, and the right balance in the number of voi 
parts and instrumentation, as the best singers or playa | 
Sometimes, in fact, directors say that the average voill} 
blend better in a chorus than the voices capable of s 
performance. i 

Teachers who have had some of the same students i if 
music class and in some more academic subject hal | 
noticed how much more quickly the newcomer and a | 
social students come out of their shells and work unseé 
consciously in a music class. [ think most music teache 
realize this and welcome the opportunity of helping thet 
individuals as much as possible. The music organizatio) 
which participate in school and community activitif 
bring their students still more out of their little perso | 
enclosures into the school and community life. Thef 
interests become the activities of their school and co 
munity, which, in turn, widen their own personal interes 
It all helps, we feel sure, to make more responsible ar 
happier citizens. 

The degree to which school and community are ass 
ciated varies with the size and type of the communit. 
In a small town, often the high school is the center of t 
community life, in which the townspeople feel a sense 
ownership and participation. In a union high schoa 
which serves several towns, this sense of ownership art 
participation lessens. In a large city, business and socia 
interests do not necessarily center in neighborhoods, s 
the numerous high schools are (Continued on Page 41 
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NHE MARIACHI HAS played ten songs, you now owe 
thirty pesos, and the leader is waiting politely. But not 
»be paid; he knows you will pay, for the village jail 
rather less than sumptuous. He is waiting for you to 
J another song. The mariachis (the word applies both 
the individual musicians and to the ensemble) stand 
ound you, shifting their feet, idly tuning their instru- 
snts; and at last the leader asks, “7Cudl otra?” —“What 
aer?” You were not going to spend any more money, 
t suddenly you remember you have not yet heard El 
wilancillo, and you call it. He nods, the marvelous 
ythms roll over you, and you have spent another three 
sos. Later you will also remember La Negra Noche and 
aer songs, and you will walk home through the dark 
eets with not a centavo in your pockets. 

Mexico is a land of infinite exceptions, and it is dif- 
ult to define exactly what a mariachi is. For a working 
finition, say that a typical mariachi is an ensemble of 
olling musicians who play and sing for hire in cantinas, 
wzas and the streets, and whose essential instruments are 
0 violins, a guitar, a guitarron and a vihuela. A gut- 
‘ron is a large bass guitar, a vihuela is a small guitar 
t much larger than a mandolin, and both of them are 
mp-backed. To these instruments a trumpet is almost 
vays added, and sometimes a second guitar or vihuela 
o. I have even heard a mariachi of nine, augmenting 
> basic five with two trumpets, a third violin and a sec- 
d guitar, and I suppose there is actually no theoretical 
vit to the number of instruments which can make up a 
yriachi. But there is a strict limit to what the patrons 
> willing to pay for a song. Each musician beyond the 
ential five reduces the shares of all, and it is this 
ynomic fact, rather than any inherent characteristic of 
. ensemble or its music, which keeps the usual mariachi 
about six men. 

The mariachis originated in the old and charming vil- 
e of Cocula, here in the state of Jalisco, and the village 
cnown throughout Mexico as “‘the soul of the mariachi,” 
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he Mariachie of MEXICO 


Mariachis on shore of 
Lake Onapala, Ajijic, 
Mexico 


as the song Cocula puts it. But until recently I could not 
find out, either from books or from questioning mariachis 
and others, why the village has this national fame and 
what the origin of the mariachi really is. At last I de- 
cided to ask my questions in Cocula itself, to see what, if 
anything, I could discover. 

The day began badly when I learned first that at the 
present time there is no organized mariachi in the village, 
merely two or three pick-up groups that play for special 
occasions. And I was not cheered when I found that no- 
body I approached in the plaza and the stores had any 
notion of how Cocula earned its reputation. After a couple 
of hours of fruitless inquiring I retired to a small cantina, 
to drink and feel sorry for myself. I was the only patron, 
and I remarked to the barkeeper that it was a fine thing 
to come to the birthplace of the mariachis and not find 
any. He was passably sympathetic, and I added, merely to 
make conversation, that I wanted to write about the 
mariachis and had hoped to learn their history. He pon- 
dered this for a moment, and said that I should talk with 
Professor Jesis Aguila. If anybody knew, he said, the 
Professor knew. He directed me to the house, I walked 
the two blocks and rapped on the door, and in less than 
an hour | learned more than | had learned in two years 
of aimless asking. 

The Professor, a stout, affable, enthusiastic man, was 
disinclined to talk with me at first, saying that he was 
regrettably pressed for time, and that I should come back 
another day. I said I had come all the way from Jocotepec 
to find out why his village is said to be the soul of the 
mariachi, and if he could tell me why, in a very few words, 
I would be profoundly grateful. I believe he really was 
pressed for time, but he promptly forgot whatever was 
pressing him and delivered me, in his rapid but clear and 
eloquent Spanish, nearly an hour’s lecture on the history 
of the mariachi. So far as I know, I am here setting down 
that history (in brief) for the first time in print. At least 
I have never found any of it (Continued on Page 47) 
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Edited by William J. Mitchell 


William J. Mitchell 


Paul Henry Lang combines the high- 
est level of musical scholarship with an 
exceptionally keen insight into the craft 
of performance. Two of his many ac- 
tivities can be cited in illustration of 
his dual capabilities: He is Professor 
of Musicology at Columbia University 
and Music Critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune. His “Music in Western 
Civilization” has established itself as 
one of the major works of our genera- 
tion. —William J. Mitchell 


See the ever lengthening 
list of LP recordings, one must 
admit that duplications are not only 
inevitable but desirable. Certain much 
admired and popular piano works— 
the Pathétique, the Revolutionary 
Etude, or Carnaval—exist in any num- 
ber of recordings. It is good to see 
what different artists do with the 
same work. But when we come to such 
items as the “Well Tempered Clavier,” 
or Scarlatti sonatas, we are dealing 
with a sort of double duplication, for 
these works are recorded with piano 
and also with harpsichord, each me- 
dium being represented by several 
recordings. This brings to mind the 
old problem of harpsichord versus 
piano, hotly debated ever since Ba- 
roque music and Baroque instruments 
began to make their spectacular come- 
back. The same problem arises at con- 
certs, in some of which au orchestra 
or chamber group performs a Vivaldi 
concerto or a Bach cantata with harp- 
sichord as the keyboard continuo in- 
strument, while in others the director 
is satisfied with the piano. (A third, 
and unhappily not infrequent group 
that simply omits the keyboard in- 
strument from the accompaniment is 
beneath contempt. ) 

Now the first thing we must do if 
we want to discuss the problem with 
a modicum of intelligence is to re- 
move the preposition “versus” and 
substitute “or.” These instruments 


are not competitors; only unenlight- 
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Harpsichord or Piano? 


by PAUL HENRY LANG 


ened or biased attitudes can make 
them into enemies. We must bear in 
mind—and this is the basic postulate 
for any discussion of the subject— 
that the harpsichord was not super- 
seded by a technically and artistically 
superior instrument, the hammer 
piano. Rather, the new musical style, 
based on graduated dynamics, called 
for a different vehicle of expression. 
In the world of Baroque music, 
whether solo keyboard music, or the 
continuo, the harpsichord remains 
supreme. It follows that the harpsi- 
chord is not a “historical” instrument 
to be exhibited as a quaint relic of 
the past, but an essential means of 
communication for certain types of 
music. By any contrary reasoning, 
Bach, Scarlatti, or Couperin would 
have to be declared mere historical 
curiosities, who can be advantageous- 
ly displaced by more modern com- 
posers. 

The nature and role of the harpsi- 
chord are well defined and do not 
admit substitutes. Granted that unlike 
its kid sister, the clavichord, or big 
brother, the piano, the harpsichord 
cannot “sing”; rather, its bright, 
metallic-silvery tone was designed to 
bring out with clarity the part-writing 
in polyphonic music, or to replenish 
the accompaniment with luminous 
chords. Since the harpsichord qbtains 
its sound hy plucking the strings, it 
mixes naturally with the string en- 
semble, whereas the piano tone, very 
characteristic and unique, always 
stands apart. Its two manuals, and 
various stops and couplers enable the 
harpsichord player rapidly to change 
register, volume, and color, to bring 
out salient voices, create echo effects, 
and all the other paraphernalia of 
Baroque dynamics. 

Beginning about 1730, when the 
famous German builder, Silbermann, 
began to make them in numbers, the 
hammer piano started on its spectacu- 
lar career, which by about 1780 re- 


sulted in almost complete displaj) 
ment of the harpsichord, though} 
the opera orchestra it survived f} 
another few decades to accompaff- 
the secco recitatives. Again, we mj, 
remember that this was not a “\ } 
tory” but a natural corollary of a p 1 
found change in musical style. TH) 
younger generation of musicians, L | 
those who were born in the wanifj 
Baroque, almost immediately decl ff 
ed themselves for the new instrumef} 
Both Haydn and Mozart started " 
harpsichordists, but by the time th ld 
composed their mature works, (fe 
hammer piano was their instrumeffl 
Not so the older composers. TH@ri 
found the tone of this early piano hi) 
low, accustomed as they were to 
brightness of the harpsichord, a 
since their style of composition | i 
anchored in the black and white «ff 
namics of the Baroque, the advantag 
the piano offered for graduated ¢ 
namics were of little interest to the 
Johann Sebastian Bach praised 
bermann’s instruments, but objec 
to the lack of carrying power of tha} 
upper register and to the relatif) 
heaviness and slowness of the acticf 
This much for historical diffi 
ences. The above arguments ought i} 
suffice to show that we are not dealilff} 
with two stages of evolution of |) 
same instrument but with two entire} 
different instruments that serve diffdl} 
ent purposes. h 
Now let us turn to the playing 
these two keyboard  instrumen#} 
which again is absolutely differen, 
Once touched, whether lightly | ) 
heavily makes no difference, the hare i 
sichord tone cannot be altered, wheal 
as the piano tone, while in the maf} 
ing, is subject to infinite variatio | 
of timbre. It logically follows that 
play the piano in a quasi-harpsichoiff 
manner is an artistically as well 
practically futile undertaking. Tif 
piano tone calls for flexibility au 
springiness, (Continued on Page a | 
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SIGHT-READING ALL-IMPORTANT 


| E NEED accompanists!” complains a high school 
chorus director. “All these piano students and only 
| or two can really read!” Everywhere teachers are con- 
ing forums on the improvement of sight-reading, and 
n talking all around the subject without arriving at 
tions for the three basic factors: keyboard feel, eye 
a, and rhythm. 
ou say that good readers are born, not made? True, 
topnotch professional accompanists have a special 
nt for sight-reading: just as one musician is gifted 
mically, and another has absolute pitch. But just 
7 important is sight-reading? It is a necessity to the 
essional musician in any branch of performance, 
to amateurs—the bulk of our students—one impor- 
© reason, if not the reason, for studying. “I want to 
7 popular music for my friends,” says the teen-ager. 
ist for my own fun,” says the mother with some free 
, now that her children are in school. They all hope 
de proficient enough to read and play the piece that 
Eo. them. 
fountless books of sight-reading materials are available 
'the advice usually boils down to “Read some every 
1! Read what? How? Even the courses in piano en- 
tble and sight-reading in our foremost music schools 
m consist of having several piano students wade 
bugh a symphonic score arranged for two pianos with 
jhazard starting and stopping throughout, and ending 
ether only as a fortunate accident. Result? Frustration, 
se the musical values are usually lost, and the next 
on will mean another composition played the same 
7. The poorer sight-readers are getting no specific help, 
the good sight-readers are completely bored at being 
1 back by them. But an awareness of the following 
xe basic principles will help students and teachers alike 
nake definite progress, instead of groping along. 
‘he development of keyboard “feel” (or the ability to 
y without looking at your hands) is one important 
ect. So many pianists play their pieces with their eyes 


author is former Director of the Christian College Junior 
servatory, Columbia, Missouri. 
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the value of sight-reading, especially 
to one aspiring to be an accompanist, 


cannot be over-estimated. 


by MARJORIE DANA JONES 


glued to every finger motion; and their new repertoire is 
painfully picked out note by note until memorized. The 
slow readers need to shorten this learning time which tries 
the teacher’s patience. Don’t misunderstand! In solo per- 
formance the pianist may often watch his hands, but the 
accompanist needs his eyes for the conductor or soloist, 
or else the score; certainly not his hands. 

Just as typing is taught with a blank keyboard and eyes 
on the copy, so must piano lessons include the feel of the 
piano keyboard with eyes on the music from the very 
beginning. The late Dr. Maier’s term “blind flying” is 
readily grasped by the seven-year-old beginner at the 
first lesson. Have her touch the groups of two and three 
black notes with eyes closed, and learn the location of 
middle C (and other C’s) as always to the left of the two 
black notes while reciting the letter name. The five C’s 
should be drilled again and again, since they are the 
nucleus of notation groupings. The other notes are felt 
and played the same way when their place on the staff is 
learned. Rote pieces may be played with eyes closed if 
reading is postponed at first. The Bernard Wagness Series, 
for example, contains such note reading drills. 

Many teachers have beginning students who memorize 
to avoid learning to read. The lack of keyboard feel 
results in continuous looking up and down, a habit which 
often persists through years of piano study. Memoriza- 
tion in itself is obviously a necessary part of piano study, 
but not as a substitute for good reading habits. Prevent 
and correct this from the very first lesson. How? Insert 
a l’-by 2’ piece of cardboard under the music rack to 
remove the temptation to look up and down. Place it at 
least six inches above the keys for freedom of movement, 
but no more than twelve inches or you may find your pupil 
peeking. Even a bath towel or apron pinned around the 
neck and held in place by the fall-board or rack will do. At 
the very least the teacher can hold a piece of music to 
cover the pupil’s hands. Explain to the parents why and 
what you are doing, so that they may help at home. Like 
so many worthwhile things in music, these good reading 
habits must be practiced at least a few minutes daily 
over a long period of time to insure real progress. Remind 
the parents of the time and work involved in learning to 
read at school. 

After the individual notes can be played without look- 
ing, proceed to short groups of notes and begin to assign 
pieces just for reading, in (Continued on Page 56) 
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NEW RECORDS 


Hindemith: Theme and Four Varia- 
tions (The Four Temperaments) 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of 
themes by Carl Maria von Weber 


Here are two of Hindemith’s light- 
weight and most accessible works in 
well-recorded versions conducted by the 
composer himself. It is instructive to 
note that the composer’s tempi here 
rarely correspond to his metronome in- 
dications in the printed scores; they 
are almost invariably faster, which does 
this particular music no harm. After 
more than a decade the Symphonic 
Metamorphosis is still a stunning vir- 
tuoso orchestral piece. The Four Tem 
peraments now sounds like a real 19th- 
century work, full of luscious Strauss- 
ian (Johann and Richard) sounds. It 
does seem overlong, perhaps because 
the five movements are very alike. Hans 
Otte plays the difficult solo piano part 
accurately and dryly. (Decca DL 9829) 

—Joseph Bloch 


Beethoven: Grosse Fuge, Op. 133 
Mozart: Fantasy and Fugue in F 


Minor, K. 608 
Adagio and Fugue in C Minor, 
K. 546 


Arthur Winograd has made an edi- 
tion of the Beethoven and of the Mozart 
Fantasy and Fugue for string orchestra, 
and they are performed here by Mr. 
Winograd conducting the Arthur Wino- 
grad String Orchestra. The Beethoven 
sounds exactly like the original string 
quartet version, even in its over-all 
sonority, which speaks well for the pre- 
cision of the ensemble here, but neither 
the work nor string orchestra literature 
has gained anything. The performance, 
or perhaps the recording, favors the Ist 
violin part throughout. The Mozart, 
originally for a clock-work pipe organ, 
lends itself well to transcription for 
this medium. The performance is 
straightforward and too consistently 
loud. (M-G-M E3382) 

—Joseph Bloch 


“The Most Happy Fella’ 
Music and Lyrics by Frank Loesser. 
Orchestral and choral direction by. 
Herbert Greene 


This is a complete recording by the 
original cast of Frank Loesser’s current 
Broadway success, based on Sidney 
Howard’s play “They Knew What They 
Wanted.” All of the music and dialog, 
from curtain to curtain, is included on 
the six LP sides. “The Most Happy 
Fella” is the first commercial musical 
show to be accorded this treatment. 
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Whether it deserves this distinction may 
be questioned, but the reasons for the 
undertaking are clear: this show is 
really a “Broadway opera”; a truly am- 
bitious attempt on the part of all con- 
cerned, with an almost continuous mu- 
sical score. It is a California style 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ but too much 
cooking has rather destroyed the flavor. 
The theatrical pacing is expert, but the 
music, as such, is not distinguished. The 
singing is more than adequate, and the 
show comes over fairly well on the re- 
corded performance. The orchestration 
of the score is expertly done by Don 
Walker. A separate Columbia single, 
containing a selection of the show’s fea- 
tured tunes, is also available. 
(Columbia O3L-240) 

—Richard F. Goldman 


Schonberg: Suite, Op. 29; Herzge- 
waechse, Op. 20; Canon for String 
Quartet; The New Classicism Can- 
tata, Op. 28, No. 3; Two Pieces for 
Piano, Op. 33a and Op. 33b; Three 
Songs, Op. 48 

Robert Craft conducts and he has writ- 

ten the jacket notes. 

For one who approaches the music of 
Schonberg “through the back door,” so 
to speak, this record contains some re- 
wards. Thus the short song “Herzge- 
waechse,” and the songs Op. 48, will 
not trouble anyone who enjoys “Verk- 
larte Nacht.” But the oddly scored Suite 
Op. 29 proceeds through rarified atmos- 
phere, both tonally and in respect to 
timbre, and the Cantata Op. 28, No. 3, 
is difficult to assess because it is Schon- 
berg’s “Musical Joke,” and as in Mo- 
zart’s “jest,” some of the notes un- 
doubtedly are sacrificed to the humor. 
The humor, by the way, will not be 
found sidesplitting. 

Otherwise the pieces are absurdly 
short (i.e., the canon) or not particu- 
larly distinctive—the two piano solos. 

I take it that one does not argue 
about performers of Schonberg. One 
applauds them for bravery. (Columbia 
ML 5099) 

—Arthur Darack 


Harris: Symphony No. 7; Symphony 
1933 


The superb performance by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, conducted by Eu- 
gene Ormandy, of the Harris Seventh 
is a phonographic event. From the mem- 
orable opening theme, through the vari- 
ous transmutations and developments, 
and through the dance elements and the 
pastoral sounds, there is a vital musical 
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pulse throbbing. How durable it is |W’ 
not be determined glibly. I for one He 
tate to predict, to doubt or to prod} 
the usual slick remarks about Half* 
since this is music that is so rem 
from slickness. 
The bonus (second side) is an) 
Koussevitsky recording of the ( 
Symphony, restored to more or less Hy 
spectable sound and of no little iff 
pendent interest. (Columbia ML 5(jpy 
—Arthur Dajfp 
1 ii 
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Mozart: Concerto No. I in B-flat} 
Violin and Orchestra, K. 207; GH! 
certo No. 7 in D for Violin 
Orchestra, K. 27la 


Arthur Grumiaux, violin, with B 
hard Paumgartner conducting the: 1, 
enna Symphony Orchestra. 

The D Major Concerto, whose ant 
ticity has been and ought to be a 
tioned, seems so frivolous and * \" 
brained beside the B-flat Concef} 
which is the first of the violin conce iq 
and is itself by no means an exampl]} 
important or impressive Mozart, |] 
one may be pardoned for sneezing af} 

Yet Grumiaux is a first-class violif 
with a sparkling, silvery tone and! al 
elegance of manner that produce ]} 
rococo doodlings of the music in gif} 
style. One cannot say the same for |f} 
orchestral accompaniment. Routing} 

i 


the word. (Epic LC 3230) 
—Arthur Dar} 


Mozart: Symphony No. 41 in C M. 
CK. 551) “The Jupiter’; Symp hy | 
No. 32 in G Major (K. 318); S¥ i 

phony No. 26 in E-flat Me 
(K. 184) ! 
Karl Bohm and the Concertgeb 

Orchestra of Amsterdam. ih 
Béhm’s direction and the Concerifh 

bouw’s playing result in animated, 

cise Mozart, with various other virti} 
of interpretation but with a compaq 
tively lean orchestral sound compa | 
to our own virtuoso orchestras. Tl 
however, may be a matter of taste df 
should not obscure a first-rate perfor 

ance. (Epic LC 3229) 

—Arthur Dar. 

Richard Strauss: Sonata for Vich 
and Piano, Op. 18 


Debussy: Sonata for Violin and Piall 
Joseph Fuchs, violin and Ar’ 
Balsam, piano | 


} 

This combination of early Stra 
and late Debussy emphasizes the | 
that our knowledge of early Stra 
may be prejudicial whereas our knoll 
edge of the last of Debussy may 
idolatrous. | 
The Strauss sonata, however muclhifi 
may sound like a half-dozen other ca 
posers, is an authoritative and prophef} 
work; the Debussy contains only 
leavings of genius. 
Fuchs and Balsam make an excella} 
team, with the requisite tonal refi 
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aents and attention to mood and phras- 
ag. The Strauss is, perhaps, somewhat 
90 bumptious a piece for their full suc- 
ess. (Decca DL 9836) 

—Arthur Darack 


itravinsky: Chamber Works 1911-1954. 
Conducted by the composer. Notes 
y Robert Craft. “In Memoriam Dylan 
homas”; “Three Shakespeare Songs”; 
eptet; “Four Russian Songs”; “Two 
lalmont Songs” and “Three Japanese 
yrics’; “Three Souvenirs” and “Four 
ussian Choruses.” 
/The balance between old and new 
‘ravinsky will not be tipped by this 
scord. What is new does not seem to 
2 world-shaking, and what is old is 
ot of the stature of “Firebird” or the 
wher early classics. 
But Stravinsky cannot write dull mu- 
c and the present record varies from 
e somber, almost grim Dylan Thomas 
emorial to the strangely colored “Four 
ussian Songs” for flute, harp, guitar 
id soprano. The septet seems to be an 
cercise in music to accompany auto- 
ation but it has the obstinate vivacity 
-a robin at work on a firm tree. 
Robert Craft’s notes, which would be 
<cellent as the basis for classroom dis- 
ission, do not seem to be the solution 
the program note problem. (Colum- 


a ML 5107) 


Arthur Darack 


inciones de Espana 

“*Sacred and profane”’ songs by the 
St. Jordi choir, Barcelona. Oriol 
i(Martorell, conductor 


Spanish songs from the 16th century 
e sung with great finesse. Composers 
clude Victoria, Encina, Brudieu, 
uerrero, Pujol, Romero, Robledo and 
imonte. (Decca DL 9837) 

—Arthur Darack 


‘ozart: Concerto No. 19 in F Major, 
KK. 459 for Piano and Orchestra; 
Symphony No. 29 in A Major, K. 201 


The feature of this LP is Clara Has- 
l’s highly polished and tasteful per- 
rmance of the Concerto, which is 
rhaps the least virtuoso of all the 
ozart Piano Concertos. Its problems 
ve those of a real ensemble piece, and 
e piano part has little outgoing bril- 
ance. Miss Haskil and Ferenc Fric- 
'y, the conductor, demonstrate a su- 
srbly sympathetic partnership. The 
mmphony, curiously, is given a dull, 
utine treatment by Fricsay and the 
[AS Symphony Orchestra. (Decca DL 
330) 
| —Joseph Bloch 


ranados: Escenas Romanticas 

spla: Sonata Espariola 

odrigo: Danzas de Espafia 

Eyen playing of such color and con- 
ction as Alicia de Larrocha’s on this 
P cannot persuade us that this music 
1s any real place in the piano reper- 
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toire. The music is well-conceived for 
the instrument, following a model of 
Chopin or Scarlatti, but the structures 
are only flimsy facades. Some of the 
individual short pieces, especially those 
of Rodrigo here, have attractive basic 
ideas, but any attempt at a large archi- 
tecture, as in the Espla Sonata, ends up 
as an overwhelming bore. Are Spanish 
composers doomed forever to strumming 
the same old guitar? (Decca DL 9831) 

—Joseph Bloch 


Dukas: La Peri; The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice 


Saint-Saens: Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel 

Dukas’ exquisite dance poem, La Peri, 
receives a sensitive and beautifully bal- 
anced performance at the hands of the 
Paris Opéra Orchestra under Robert 
Benedetti. They are equally effective in 
the programmatic music of Dukas’ and 
Saint-Saéns’ tone poems. (Capitol P 
18008) 

—David Ewen 


Bizet: Symphony in C Major; Jeux 
D’ Enfants 
There are freshness and vitality to 
the performance given by the London 
Symphony under Emanuel Young to 
the lovable little symphony of Bizet, and 
to his less familiar, but no less delight- 
ful evocation of the world of childhood 
in Jeux D’Enfants. (Capitol P 18018) 
—David Ewen 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2 
We are accustomed to a more pas- 
sionate and virile reading of Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony than we get in this 
new recording by the N. W. D. R. Sym- 
phony Orchestra (of Hamburg, Ger- 
many), under Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Those who prefer greater sobriety and 
restraint in this Romantic music might 
well be partial to this version, which, 
incidentally, profits from an excellent 
high-fidelity reproduction (Capitol P 
18009 ) 
—David Ewen 


Dvorak: Concerto for Cello and Or- 
chestra 


Tchaikovsky: Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for Cello and Orchestra 


The Soviet cellist, Mstislav Rostropo- 
vich, made a highly impressive Ameri- 
can début last season. Regrettably, he 
is not at his best in this foreign-record- 
ing of the Dvorak Cello Concerto, but 
mainly because he is the victim of dis- 
turbing surface noises and an accompa- 
niment by the Czech Philharmonic, un- 
der Talich, which (considering the re- 
nown of this orchestra and conductor) 
should have been more vital and better 
balanced than it is. The reverse side of 
the record introduces us to still another 
Soviet cellist, Sviatoslav Knushevitsky, 
in the Tchaikovsky Variations on a 
Rococo Theme. He will have to appear 


on a better recording before he can be 
properly evaluated. He is accompanied 
by the National Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Alexander Gauk (Colosseum 
GRERS23i1) 

—David Ewen 


Italian Music for Strings of the 
Baroque Period 


The Cambridge Society for Early Mu- 
sic, directed by Erwin Bodky, offers a 
pleasing selection of Trio Sonatas by 
Albinoni (1674-1745) and Dall’Abaco 
(1675-1742), violin concertos, by Torelli 
(Op. 8, No. 7), and Vivaldi, and a 
Violin Sonata by Veracini (1685-1750). 
These are all excellent stylistic exam- 
ples and highly satisfying as living mu- 
sic. The performances are polished and 
faithful to the usages of the period. Mr. 
Bodky, according to the notes, goes so 
far as to improvise the continuo part 
on the harpsichord. Despite the some- 
what pedantic and self-conscious char- 
acter of these notes, the performances 
are not “musicological” but sound fresh 
and lively. The two featured violinists 
are Ruth Posselt and Richard Burgin. 

The recording is a good representa- 
tion of Italian music of the Jate Baroque 
period, and is recommended to indi- 
viduals and libraries desiring a good 
single disc representing this area of 
music (Unicorn UN LP 1030) 

—Richard F. Goldman 


Torelli: Concerti Grossi 
The Torelli Concerti Grossi are de- 
lightful, and they are beautifully played 
on this Epic recording. The disc is part 
of the series ‘“Monumenta Italicae Mu- 
sicae,’ and so far as I know does not 
duplicate any existing recordings. To- 
relli (1658-1709) was one of the great 
composer-virtuosi who helped shape the 
Baroque concerto, but his music has 
much more than historical interest. The 
selection offered on this disc includes 
three of the six Concerti Grossi (Nos. 
2, 3 and 6) and two of the six solo violin 
concerti (Nos. 9 and 12), all of Torelli’s 
Opus 8. The solo violinist is Roberto 
Michelucci, with Anna Maria Cotogni 
as second violin, and Mario Centurione, 
’cellist, in the ensemble concerti. The 
performance and sound quality are ex- 

cellent. (Epic LC 3217) 
—Richard F. Goldman 


McPhee: Concerto for Piano with Wind 
Octette Accompaniment 


Sessions: Second String Quartet 
Colin McPhee’s concerto is a carefree 
exercise in the writing of smart, sophis- 
ticated rapid movements with a slow 
movement of some seriousness and fan- 
tasy. At the same time it exhibits the 
20th century shame that composers 
seem to have for the brilliance, range 
and sonority of the instrument. This is 
an old complaint but justified in the 
present instance. Why write a piano 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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PART TWO 


MUSICIAN and CITIZEN 


by Henry Brant 


pee THE BEST short portrait of Cowell is to be 
found in Paul Rosenfeld’s book, “Discoveries of a 
Music Critic” (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936—re- 
printed by special permission) : “Wherever in his steady 
whirl he has set foot on earth, from Los Angeles in the 
west to Vladivostok in the east, concerts have sprung up, 
like flowers about the feet of Flora, and they have in- 
variably included performances of the works of the leading 
American moderns. And he has got these revolutionary 
scores not only played, but printed and recorded as well. 
And he has been writing about this music and getting his 
articles published in important organs, and interesting 
colleges, forums, and clubs in it, and making fruitful con- 
tacts with musical people in Russia, Germany, and for all 
one knows in Kamchatka and at home, and in the mean- 
while composing. He has indeed become very influential, 
and if in person he is still as little and rapid and shiny as 
of yore, you will find him, should you seek him out in his 
den at the New School in New York, where he teaches and 
lectures and performs—amid an imposing litter of African 
war drums, ringing telephones, grand pianos, heaps of 
new music in printed and manuscript form, collaborators 
of all ages and sexes, adorers aged from fourteen to eighty, 
electrical musical appliances of his own invention, and 
philosophizing musicologists; and after speaking with you 
for a few minutes about ‘creative music’ and ‘indigenous 
music, two mysterious terms frequently on his lips, he 
will probably dash away—in so doing giving a few last 
touches to an acid Virginia reel for Theremin or an atonal 
sinfonietta for classic orchestra—probably to give a les- 
son at the Christadora House or some university.” 

“And in the meanwhile composing”—for this multitude 
of official and educational duties has not prevented Cowell 
from being among the most prolific composers of the pres- 
ent century. The latest available official estimate of his 
total output, made in 1950, was some eight hundred com- 
positions; and the last six years have been his most pro- 
ductive. This recent period has seen, among many other 
works, the composition of most of Cowell’s orchestral 
symphonies, which now number the formidable total of 
twelve—an astonishing symphonic output by twentieth 
century standards. One must note that most of these sym- 
phonies have been widely performed, and numbers 4, 5, 
10 and 11 are recorded on major labels. 

As an innovator Cowell is probably best known for his 
introduction of “tone-clusters” into the generally accepted 
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store of technicial equipment available to the compo) 
although by now the aura of notoriety which origing 
surrounded this device has dissipated considerably i It 
entirely. A tone-cluster is a simultaneously sounded gra’ 
of three or more (usually more) notes with a whole att 
half step between each pair of notes. Thus if one plays’ j 
piano with the flat of the hand or the forearm (as Cov} 
frequently specifies in his piano music) the result will 
tone-clusters or “secundal harmony” —that is to si} 
chords built up in a series of seconds rather than thir , 

from Lilt of the Reel ie | 
sh t$4 Claim to be the , 
tual inventor}f,, 
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if 


Ex.1 Allegro con rubato 


Hey 2! : clusters, for tk | 
(played with flat of hand ve Pettey 
Cresc.. . 5 . tt 
— earlier in the mu, 
of Ives and, inr 
: \ 
the time of Iv 
Ives occas term I 
adjacent keys 
the piano to 


PP; 
occur somewlh. 
i 
instances, befc 
\ 
calls for particulf 
) 


Heavy vertical lines connecting two notes in- ; 
dicate that all notes lying between them are to be * 
included in the chord. b= white keys — #=black keys 


sounded togeth# 
by means off) 
board or wood} 
ruler, but his 

of groups of wt 
taneous seconds 
sporadic and uns 
4 —}—play-withboth | tematized. Furtheé 
-): 


irom Tiger 
Ex.2 Allegro feroce 


—— more, when Cowé 
first used chords. | 
Pedal Seconds in one |} 
his works in 1919 
he was completely unaware of p: 
vious experiments in this directiof 
and none before had approacheé 
> his own bold and methodical e} 
ploitation of the cluster. Since Cowef 
was the first to make tone-cluste 
t. - widely known through his own mt 
* sic, and since he was the first ¢ 
develop and publish a theoretical basis for their use, he 
beyond question entitled to credit both for the introductialf 
of tone-clusters into the musical (Continued on Page 60 
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MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 
Edited by Ralph E. Rush 


[he High School Symphony Orchestra 
.. How It Is Made 


7 Imogene Boyle 


nogene Boyle is Director of Music Hempstead, New York 
,blic Schools and Conductor of Orchestra—Ed. Note) 


"OR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS it has been the constant 
psoa of the Hempstead High School Symphony Orches- 
. to develop and maintain high standards of perform- 
Ice of great orchestral literature. As conductor of this 
sie I have been continually aware of the immense 
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allenge that performance of great music brings to every 
wticipating student. As musical leaders and educators 
yelieve we should pause to review these contributions 
it can come from the study of first class literature and 
asider anew the responsibility that is ours in achieving 
sse worth while goals. . 

When high school students become members of the 
100l-symphony, they should be capable of superior mu- 
al performance as individuals. The development of both 
lividual and group skill for high calibre musical per- 
*mance also helps to develop habits that will affect their 
tire life-time behavior. The following basic philosophy 
ves us Our motivation: 


I 


In harmonious group activity students learn to live to- 
gether, gaining personal well-being and wholesome con- 
fidence in the power of a united effort, well done. High 
level musical performance of great literature promotes 
‘whole hearted and intelligent participation, satisfying both 
‘the spiritual urge and exercising a strong influence for 
the establishment of emotional stability. 

With fine performance as a result of co-operation, stu- 
,dents learn that desirable goals are reached by bringing 
extremes together, in an orderly and efficient manner. 
Within the experiences of orchestral playing, students 
‘make healthy social adjustments that bring about, in a 
‘most natural fashion, respect and consideration for others. 
' By achieving musical standards that provide varied and 
‘rich artistic experiences, youth grows in understanding, 
‘develops a co-operative personality and is guided to the 
‘concept that leadership is dependent upon the total co- 
operation of all those who support the project. 

_ When students are stimulated to do their best in the 
performance of good music literature, they are well on 
the way to a development of artistic awareness with dis- 
‘crimination and taste in creative response. 

Valuable use of leisure time is made possible through 
the techniques acquired by orchestral playing since men- 
tal alertness is so important to this experience. 

In short, when a student participates in orchestra, per- 
forming great symphonic literature with highest possible 
standards, a vital contribution to this development as a 
mature individual is made. 
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How does Hempstead develop this superior school- 
symphony, capable of performing the finest musical litera- 
ture? Several factors are known to be contributing rea- 
sons. 

Dedicated teachers is our first requirement. Instru- 
mental music teachers who share the privilege of building 
a great symphony orchestra must first accept the responsi- 
bilities of their profession. Their positions, coveted ones, 
at the grass roots level, require that they discover true 
talent, develop and guide it through correct instruction 
so that the really gifted students will be prepared to take 
their places in the professional orchestras of the future. 
This challenge of guiding listeners and thus making great 
musical masterpieces the heritage of all is a great re- 
sponsibility. 

What procedures are necessary for building and main- 
taining the calibre of orchestra we are describing? Why 
has the superior student symphony orchestra—with com- 
plete instrumentation for adequate symphonic perform- 
ance—almost disappeared from the modern high school? 
All will admit that such an organization is vital to any 
school program, if students are to be provided the rich 
and character-building experiences that are claimed for 
this activity. Are not modern high school students entitled 
to this privilege? Will not both musical and social values 
be denied these students, unless great music of the Classic, 
Romantic and Contemporary periods be provided for 
these youthful players to perform? If the director believes 
that the symphony orchestra is the heart of a good school 
music program, then something will be done about it. The 
way to overcome a lack of a fine student symphony or- 
chestra has been found in Hempstead. 

Four factors have provided the means for this: (1) 
Superior musicians as teachers; (2) sound departmental 
organization; (3) specialization of instrumental teachers 
in a practical way; (4) adequate pupil instruction for 
individual, small group and sectional rehearsals which 
will assure the musical growth of each student along with 
his or her technical development. 

The high casualty rate between the elementary and high 
school need not occur in the school orchestra if capable 
instrumental teachers guide their pupils over this period 
carefully. The concern that elementary pupils are not 
advanced enough to take their places in the high school 
group can be overcome if too much emphasis is not 
placed in playing everything perfectly to gain admittance 
to the higher level group. These less experienced players 
can be admitted and encouraged (Continued on Page 58) 
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a fvcgress tue bleacher ues helpful and practical 
“es” THE NEW STUDIO 


a eeN BACK to your first piano lesson. Did your 
teacher begin with the keyboard, the grand staff, a 
beginning book, and your thumbs on middle C? Were 
you told to memorize lines, spaces, and keys before you 
could play delightful pieces on and around middle C? 
What could have been your teacher’s goals? 

The goals of the old studio seemed to consist of one 
dare: a dare to like music. The teacher of the old studio 
used contrived, inexpressive, middle C ditties until her 
students reached the “classics.” She dared her students to 
survive her thoughtless approach to music and the piano. 

The teacher of the NEW STUDIO, however, is well 
aware that there is at present in our society a calm reasser- 
tion of the democratic right to be a participant in music. 
She realizes that her goals for her students should be 
music for keeps. She feels she has been a success when 
her students can apply the music lessons she gives to life 
situations. 


Duckworth 


Assistant Professor, 
Department of Music, 
University of Minnesota. 


Let us compare that first lesson in the old studio with 
the first lesson in the new studio. Mursell indicates that 
when we teach we should “catch the spirit of the thing we 
are teaching.” Ratichius continues with, “The thing itself 
should come first, then, whatever explains it may follow.” 

At a party I recently attended my host and hostess indi- 
cated that they had just finished a course in the mambo. 
The guests and I were quite excited about it and wanted 
to learn the dance. We were disappointed, however, when 
we found that they had learned the steps to the mambo 
without capturing its feeling and rhythm. 

Their teacher had taught the steps, but had forgotten 
to give the spirit of the dance. Is there a parallel here to 
the teacher of the old studio who went immediately to the 
ABC’s of the keyboard, grand staff, etc? 

Do we teach a child to walk by explaining the process 
to him? Do we teach a child to talk by giving him the 
alphabet and rules of grammar? No, therefore, let us teach 
“the thing itself” at the piano lesson—Music. Let us sing 
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and move to actual music, music which is familiar to t}} 
child. Let him find out how the melody moves, what | 
rhythm is; put him on the black notes, the first notes} 
child goes to and the easiest to play on, and he has 
genuine musical experience. This is the first lesson in | 
new studio; this i is music first. We may now go to “wh 
ever explains it.’ 

The teacher in the new studio does not use the Middj} 
C approach. She starts with actual music—folk song 
She uses harmony immediately for harmonization a} 
accompaniments. She works with melody and rhythm ff hi 
the keyboard and away from the keyboard. The studef 
who starts in the keys of Gb and F# finds readily th 
all keys are at his disposal. Will this student be able 
transpose? He knows tonality, he is familiar with all key H 
he is observant about melodic direction and moveme | 
is there any problem? 

From the beginning the students in the new stud 
develop insights into the structure of music. They woul 
with phrases and musical form; they develop good sigh 
reading habits, they become frusicaliy independent {fh 
exploring more music on their own. Insights are trarjii 
ferred into the students’ creative work because, from t} i 
beginning they are shown how music is made. The nem 
step is making their own. he 

In broad outline, then, what is the comparison of t! i 
first lesson with the advanced lesson in the new studic#e 
It is the same. The focus is always music: phrases, ha |, 
mony, melody, rhythm, dynamics, form, style. i 

Let us return to the old studio: a typical student, 
typical lesson. In what frame of mind did John usual 
come to his lesson? Chances are he felt his friends we! i 
out enjoying themselves while he suffered through hi) 
weekly music lesson. It was not bad enough that he w 
expected to practice alone every day but he was expected 
to take his tesson alone with an adult who probabil 
played better than he, who did not have the same intel 
ests as he, and who, therefore, did not always understa 
his individual problems. His parents liked their son i | 
play as often as possible for company but he was sh 
about sharing his music even with his friends. 

Music was not really part of his life; there was no 0 
his own age with whom he could talk over his musica 
interests and problems. His music was relegated to adult 
In school he was a good student because there was 
spirit of competition. He wanted to stay in the gro 
because he enjoyed his friends; so, he had to keep up. Hi 
also knew that if he wanted any real recognition he hai 
to do more than just keep up. 

We can see that John came to his private lesson wit 
mixed emotions. Could we have (Continued on Page 97 
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Organist Rosa Rio sets the musical mood for performers Shirley 
Eggleston, Peter Fernandez and young Peter Lazer, on ‘My True 
f Story” (ABC Radio, Monday through Friday, 10-10:30 A.M., EST). 


¥EHIND THE SCENES in radio and television, a 
woman with an exotic-sounding name—Rosa Rio— 
s become one of the more unique fixtures of the indus- 
y. Besides being the only female organist on the staff of 
y one of the networks, she is an impromptu composer of 
joadcast music. Mondays through Saturdays, she not 
ly plays but also writes the music that accompanies 
me of the best-known ‘soap operas,’ such as “My True 
pry and “When A Girl Marries.” 
‘A typical week of the daytime serials recently found 
r providing music for a number of varied situations. A 
iyboy, in one sketch, was jilted by his girl friend, and 
mediately started a vicious whispering campaign 
ainst her. In another, a man was forced to accept help 
ym his daughter’s fiance—a truck driver whom he had 
ways belittled. Then there were the stories which found 
nousewife becoming involved in a gamble where a life 
's at stake; a man taking criminal action against his 
other; a young woman having to decide between her 
ildhood sweetheart, now a disabled veteran, and the 
in she fell in love with while he was away; and a ma- 
mm receiving a letter predicting a number of dire events 
the date of her thirteenth wedding anniversary. 
“Rosa Rio is one of the few artists who is not stylized,” 
cording to Paul Whiteman. In other words, he de- 
ired, “she possesses the rare talent and artistry to play 
1atever type of music is necessary to fit the occasion— 
it sacred, classic or popular.” And the dramas that 
ss Rio works with run the gamut of emotions, and call 
- every kind of music. 
As director of the Rosa Rio School of Hammond Organ, 
New York City, she is more than a little familiar with 
» instrument she uses. “It is wonderfully versatile,” 
ys Miss Rio, who became the school’s director two years 
o. “I find myself playing everything on it from church 
sic to jazz. Everything, as they say, from long to short 
ir.” Having this instrument with such a full range of 
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music 
to fit the 
occasion 


o.aithat’s:the job-of Rosa Rio: 
staff organist 


on a major network 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS 


colors to work with, she adds, helps with her composing. 

Of course, there is a great advantage in having one 
person, like Rosa Rio, supplying the music for a radio or 
TV drama. If a script is “running short” in performance, 
as she points out, she can do what an orchestra would find 
impossible—at such short notice. She can “pad out” the 
show till it’s time for it to go off the air. In the same way, 
too, one person is able to carry out quickly any change in 
the kind of music the director may want. 

Although the music she composes is written expressly 
for the situations at hand, during rehearsal periods Miss 
Rio does have a chance to hear from the director any 
ideas he may have as to music. Even so, during perform- 
ance time there is often some fresh idea that comes to his 
mind about the kind of tempo or tune he feels a-certain 
scene calls for. But, although they are both in the same 
studio hall, he works in the control room which is sepa- 
rated from Rosa by a glass window. As a result, he can- 
not speak to her in person. Miss Rio, however, has learned 
to lip-read. And as the director stands there, in the con- 
trol room, mouthing his words to her, she can under- 
stand completely what he is saying. 

All the time she is playing the little Hammond instru- 
ment, composing this or that type of music, Rosa Rio 
has to remain alert to the second-hand of the studio clock, 
as well as every phase of the script. She must watch the 
actors carefully, so that she plays “the right kind of music 
with their actions.” And, in this respect, “one of the most 
important things is to watch when an actor goes to close 
a door—and then ‘sting off,’ as we call it, when the door 
shuts. 

“Being prepared for the unexpected,” she declares, “‘is 
part and parcel of my work. If the mood of a scene 
changes during performance time from the one set at 
rehearsal—why, I have to sense it right away. For I'll 
want to make up new music. And, at the organ, I'll have 
to do a quick ‘over and under,’ (Continued on Page 52) 
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The bold line of this music is greatly strengthened by the vivid harmonic colors re- 
sulting from the use of the note“g” as a pedal point at the beginning of the pieceand 
the note “d” in the same way at letter @). Observe that “g” is the root of the G major 
chord at the beginning and that it is the third of the Eb major chord at letter @. 

The forceful F# major chord at letter © forms a strong passing chord over the ede 
pedal. This pushes back to G major at letter ©). 
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from “Chancel Echoes’ compiled and arranged by William Felton 
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Johann Strauss II known as“The Waltz King,’ was born in Vienna in 1825 
and died in 1899. He wrote almost five hundred pieces of dance music, of 
which a few of the best known waltzes are “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
“Roses from the South} “Wine, Women, and Song?’ etc. . 


from “Tunerama” compiled and arranged by Mischa Portnoff 
© Copyright 1956 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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CONFUSION COWNFOUNDED 


(Continued from Page 12) 


metronome indication to be obeyed 
blindly? Schoenberg, giving directions 
for the playing of his Fourth String 
Quartet, writes: “The metronome marks 
must not be taken literally—they merely 
suggest a mood.” Beethoven insisted 
that “without a proper tempo a work 
is beyond recognition and comprehen- 
sion.” A little later, in 1835, Schumann 
declared: “You know how little patience 
I have with quarrels over tempi, how 
for me the movement’s inner measure 
is the sole determinant.” There is the 
crux of the problem! How intimately 
we must know a piece of music to feel 
the tempo that is exactly right for ws— 
not for someone else—in order to pro- 
ject the music. Speed is often left to the 
performer's judgment and_ tempera- 
ment; when the latter predominates, tlie 
music appears in distortion. 

At this point a somewhat limited dis- 
cussion of the most subtle problem in 
musical movement is in order—Tempo 
Rubato. Translated from the Italian, 
the word rubato means “robbed,” a con- 
cept well noted by the writer Pierfran- 
cesco Tosi in 1723 in a treatise on sing- 
ing. “The stealing of time is an hon- 
orable theft, provided we make restitu- 
tion with ingenuity.” 

With amazing frequency I am con- 
fronted by two common fallacies. First, 
many performers confuse freedom with 
license; this extreme never fails to re- 
sult in distortion, even chaos. A student 
has been working on a Bach fugue, 
struggling to play music which, though 
never stiff nor pedantic, follows the con- 
trapuntal lines with a steady tempo. To 
him Chopin or Debussy brings quick 
relief. “How can you?” I ask after lis- 
tening to one page of Clair de Lune, 
and the answer is immediate: “But this 
is Debussy! Certainly now I may be as 
free as I wish.” Certainly not! Whether 
the work in hand is a Bach fugue, a 
Mozart andante, a Chopin waltz or a 
Gershwin prelude, my answer is that 
the approach to a free line must always 
be through a preliminary clear recogni- 
tion of the numerical value of notes. 
When we make indistinguishable the 
value of the beat or its characteristic 
rhythmic subdivisions we project mean- 
ingless, distorted music, the result of 
our own temperamental vagaries and 
having little to do with the original con- 
ception of the composer. 

In the second place, all too prevalent 
is a notion that rubato characterizes 
only a certain group of composers, pre- 
ponderantly those of the nineteenth 
century. Rubato as an element of mo- 
tion has existed ever since music began. 
It is true that its degree has varied with 
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periods, and with the preference of in- 
dividual composers—but rubato is def- 
initely not the sole property of the Ro- 
mantic composers. In a strictly contra- 
puntal composition of Bach we often 
forfeit its charm and effectiveness if we 
resort to a bending of the line. Yet no 
music more genuinely rubato has been 
written than the second movement of 
Bach’s Italian Concerto. Beethoven in 
his early writing was often meticulous 
with respect to an effective tempo ru- 
bato. and in his third period he ap- 
proached a more or less complete free- 
dom of rhythm. Yet one could hardly 
play the familiar Minuet of the Sonata 
in G, Op. 49 otherwise than in a beau- 
tifully correct and strict tempo. We 
should know as far as possible the tra- 
dition of the composer and of his period, 
but in the last analysis the musical line 
itself is the sole determinant. 

My second group of words is con- 
cerned with a more personal creative 
aspect in the interpretation and_per- 
formance of music. To a certain degree 
the terms meter, rhythm, time and tem- 
po are objective. But when we make a 
fine differentiation between the three 
words romantic, expressive and_ senti- 
mental we are dealing not only with 
the subjective feelings of the composer 
but equally with those of the performer 
who is re-creating a work of art. Quot- 
ing Virgil Thomson in an excellent ar- 
ticle on Interpretation in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Sunday, October 25, 
1953: “A musical score is not a con- 
tract. It is more like a cooking recipe, 
an indication that presupposes familiar- 
ity with traditional techniques and cur- 
rent tastes. .. . The composer can and 
should make an effort to get over to his 
interpreter how he wants the music to 
sound and to feel. But the artist must 


“Say that again, I dare you!” 


_league Thomas Richner, one of our fi 


then take the music for his own, |} 
perform it as if it were an express} 
of his deepest need. If he does not t 
it so, it will not communicate.” 

We may well be grateful for the 
scientious student who does a thi} 
oughly honest and competent job of |W 
hering to the printed score. Yet o 
he may have little to say because 
fears to be “romantic” in his inter 
tation. What does he mean | i 
listens to an all-Bach recital by Ros 
Tureck and complains: “But her in 
pretation of the E-Flat Minor Prelud| 
romantic?” Js her playing romantic, 
is it expressive and therefore true 
the score? We can not conscientiou 
make a rigid definition of romantic f 
sic as music of the heart in opposit}) 
to the earlier classical school in wh} 
we had music of the mind. Nor can }} 
confine the expressive in music mai 
to the nineteenth and early twentil 
century composers. No composer of] é 
period can be set down arbitrarily a 
pure classicist or pure romanticist, | 
his writings will contain uso of bof f 


is 


ing teeta achievements a m. 
but they are no less a recording of 
man emotions and beliefs. 


abused. I would like to quote my 


performers of Mozart’s piano sonal 
and recently the author of “Orientat| 
for Interpreting Mozart’s Piano Sonat 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers C} 
lege, Columbia University) : 


“There} 
a widespread impression,” he states 
the introduction, “that 18th cent 
musical literature should be studied 
preparation for freer and more 
viously expressive music of Chop 
Liszt and Brahms, rather than as ¢ 
full flowering of a rich and power} 
expressive language in its own rig 
And later in the book: “It is the en 
tional depth, the wealth of imaginatic« 
the humor and the pathos of Mozar 
sonatas which many teachers overloc# 
It is these qualities which are so laa 
ing in the majority of interpretation 
of Mozart today.” 
Of course, what our overly cousclds 
tious student really fears is violati: 
good taste in performance by rishi 
the sentimental. Usually this danger) 
not acute. Both in teaching and in |) 
tening I have found that understa 
ment of the expressive quality of mus 
is far more common than overstatemet 
There have been periods and compose 
that have leaned toward sentimentalis 
Who of us has escaped Hearts a 
Flowers, Simple Aveu and of course t 
Liebestraum? Even great men such 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell at 
Scriabin, in the warmth of their heart 
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ve verged upon pure sentiment. I sug- 
st that we include a certain number 
their works in our teaching and in 
> repertoire. We need a well-balanced, 
‘ied repertoire. , 

Teachers have a formidable duty in 
oarting knowledge. Our aim as edu- 
‘ors must be to give objective expla- 
‘ions of the many confusing musical 
ms with a simple clarity that will 
imately make even the literal-minded 
dent aware of the principles lying 
aind these words. Only then will he 
able to think for himself and begin 
‘grasp the inner meaning of the mu- 
‘al line —the sine qua non of true 
‘sical performance. THE END 


| 
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MUSIC’S PART IN 
SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


(Continued from Page 14) 


1 less a part of their surrounding 
Amunity. This situation can reflect 
the high school students’ feeling of 
amunity responsibility and_partici- 
ion. Ronald Taylor, Music instructor 
Roosevelt High School in Seattle. 
sshington, says, “In Seattle we try to 
p the students to become a part of 
life of their city, and to realize that 
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they are citizens just as much as the 
adults. Since we have nine high schools 
in the different parts of the city proper, 
we find that all-city bands, orchestras, 
and choruses are a great help to the 
students in getting acquainted with their 
own age group and in getting acquaint- 
ed with their city as a whole, and also 
in getting a feeling of social responsi- 
bility for their city. We think this is 
more important, and helps a greater 
number of students toward good citizen- 
ship than producing and_ presenting 
soloists to the community.” 
Participation in small music groups, 
trios, quartets, and various small en- 
sembles, is of great importance, as well 
as pleasure, toward creating socially 
well-adjusted personalities. This type of 
music activity also has the best carry- 
over into adult life and permanently 
good social adjustment. Unfortunately, 
these groups seldom can have class- 
room time, but it is worth the extra 
time and work of the music director to 
encourage these small groups. The best 
of these ensembles become one of the 
school’s best mediums for community 
service where a large group is imprac- 
tical, as at service club meetings. But 
the small groups whose music is not up 
to public performance standards are 
just as important to the development of 
their own members. Being together with 


the pleasurable purpose of producing 
music as a group, especially if the group 
is organized of their own initiative, is 
more important than results of profes- 
sional quality. Sometimes the music di- 
rector’s rdle here becomes that of a 
guide in the background, coming into 
the picture only to help when requested 
and to keep things going in the right 
direction as to music difficulties and 
group adjustments. 

We see our class officers and our 
social wallflowers, even our proud sen- 
iors and our lowly freshmen having con- 
centrated fun producing music together 
in our high schools. Then we see, in our 
adult population, a doctor, a carpenter, 
a chemist, a housewife, a lawyer and a 
mechanic meeting together regularly in 
each other’s homes for evenings (some- 
times running into mornings) of making 
music together. In both cases, as teen- 
agers and as adults, it is a healthy social 
condition and a valuable one toward 
helping all of us, so different as indi- 
viduals, to understand each other and 


to work together. THE END 


e /t is no empty phrase (no matter 
how often we hear it repeated) that 
music begins where spoken language 
ends. 


—Ferdinand Hiller (1811-1885) 
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~ CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


u can receive the highest type of musical training in your 
rn home. These Extension methods and the curriculum 


ve been developed and perfected by the Conservatory 


sr years of time. Their value and soundness is proven in 
' careers of thousands of musicians and teachers, who 
‘e their success largely to the personalized and painstak- 
: coaching of this great Conservatory. Courses include: 


IMONY: — Written by two of the 
it theorists in the country. Simple, 
thorough in every way. From basic 
amentals right through to Counter- 


t and Orchestration. 


‘ANCED COMPOSITION: — Designed 
ive you a useful knowledge of mu- 
_ forms and the general processes 


‘omposition. 


IMAL PIANO: — Especially designed 
teachers or future teachers. Treats 
solves every problem of the pro- 
sive teacher. course 


LIC SCHOOL MUSIC: — Fits you for 
al work in the school room. Our 
el lessons develop originality and 
you an excellent guide for teach- 
others. 


HISTORY: — A modern course including 
all types of music from ancient origins 
to 20th Century. Interesting — with em- 
phasis on the analysis of music—not a 
dull collection of facts. 


ARRANGING: — All the tricks of modern 
arranging drawn from the experiences 
of the biggest “name” arrangers in the 
country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING: — Brand new 
includes all the modern tech- 
niques—even broadcasting. 


VOICE:—Includes all essentials, such as 
Breathing, Resonance, Vocalization, Enun- 
ciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. 


Study in Spare Time 


at Home! 


This is Your Opportunity — Mail Coupon Today! 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-873 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course | have marked with an X below. 


Name 
Street No. 


[] Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 
[] Piano, Student’s Course (] Choral Conducting 
(0 Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [_] Clarinet 
[_] Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [_] Dance Band Arranging 
{.] Advanced Composition LJ Violin 
(0 Ear Training & Sight Singing [] Guitar 
[] History and Analysis of Music [_] Mandolin 
(] Saxophone 
[_] Cornet—Trumpet [_] Double Counterpoint 
(1 Professional Cornet—Trumpet LJ Banjo 
Age 
State 


City 


Are you teaching now? 


If so, how many pupils have 
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It’s not THEORY, ifs MUST 


by CuHesTeR Barris 


Music has been described as “the scale relationship of 
tones.” Musical ideas, therefore, have to do with the rela- 
tion of groups of notes to a scale and not with groups of 
letter names. For instance, the musical effect, or idea, of 
playing a GBD chord and then a CEG, depends entirely 
upon the scale they are in. If in C, we have an active (V) 
chord resolving to a rest (1) chord. If in G, we have a rest 
chord (I) followed by an active (IV) chord—the effect, or 
idea, in one key being very nearly the opposite of that in 
the other. If the student, therefore, knows he is playing in 
the scale of C and learns this pair of chords as a V to a 
I, his thinking and his hearing are logically co-ordinated, 
whereas thinking of them as a G major to a C major 
chord does not identify the musical idea. In fact, if in the 
back of his mind he has an erroneous sense of being in the 
scale of G, his hearing will conflict with his thinking and 
he may sometimes become confused when playing the 
passage. 

Chords, or musical words, should be spelled by their 
scale numbers, I being 1,3,5 and V being 5,7,2, so that 
the meaning will be clear and the hearing and .thinking 
co-ordinated. 

Just as chords derive their meaning from relationship 
to a scale, so single notes, as in a melody, can also be 
shown to have no meaning except as they are related to a 
scale. If we play the note B for a student it is just a ione 
of a certain pitch like a bell or a whistle and produces no 
feeling in him. Now if we play the scale of C and then 
play B again, immediately he has a feeling of suspense, 
not because it is B but because it is the active seventh 
note of a scale. As proof of this, play the scale of B 
and follow it by playing B again. This time he has no 
feeling of suspense because he is hearing the first note of 
a scale, which is a rest tone. 

To get a composer’s idea, therefore, we must learn the 
melody as a succession of scale tones, not of letter names. 
Roughly speaking, a restless melody might make fre- 


(Mr. Barris, at the time of his passing in April 1956, was on 
the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
—KEd. Note) 
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Me AND MORE TEACHERS, especially of piano, are coming to rea 
that “Theory” is not really abstract knowledge but that it is 
practical study of music itseli—its words, its grammar, its meaning}, 
just as the correct study of a foreign language such as French me} 
learning its words, its grammar, its meaning. These teachers are realizf} 
that the average student needs to begin to learn the words, grammar @f. 
meaning of music right from the start in order to learn easily and wi 
just as much as—and probably more than—the student with the exc}} 
tional ear, the talented one, who can identify notes by their sounds. f 


' 


} 


quent use of the seventh note of the scale without resolv 
it to the eighth, while a peaceful melody might continu} 
come back to the first note of the scale. If we are ths 
of the melody as scale tones we will notice this and yf 
have some grasp of the composer’s idea even before 
play it. 

An obvious example that musical ideas are expresseq 
terms of scale tones, not letter names, is the fact thaj 
song may be written for high, medium and low voi¢ 
each arrangement being in a different scale with a differ 
set of letter names but obviously the same music. It is | 
parent in this case that it is not the letter names whiff 
make the music but the scale relationship of the to i 
as expressed by the scale numbers, since they remain ¢ 
stant for the three different keys. Therefore by learn 
music through scale relationship of tones we learn 
ideas, just as we would learn to recite a poem in Engl 
by ideas, not by trying to recall a series of sounds. 

A second and equally important reason for learn 
music by the scale relationship of tones is that it is 
only way in which the large majority of students will f 
able consciously and intelligently to use their sense | 
hearing. Practically every student of music has a norm 
sense of relative pitch—that is, with reasonable practi 
he can tell what notes of the scale are being used wh 
listening to another’s playing. Music is sound. It is 
notes on a page or keys on a keyboard. It is the actu 
sound waves which strike the ear. Therefore the ear shou 
be the fundamental guide when a student reads or pla 
music. How can it be if there is no awareness of the scaf 
relationship of the notes of the composition? It is obvio: 
that the eye, in painting, should be the fundamental gui] 
to putting the correct colors and lines on the canvas. | 
music, if the ear is not the fundamental, conscious guic 
the player is almost like someone attempting to paint 
picture without using his eyes to determine colors 
simply mixing them by formula or rule. 

How the player with vivid key-consciousness is guid] 
by his hearing is shown by the ability it gives him | 
think clearly about his music away from the keyboa 
Suppose the composition is (Continued on Page 6% 
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“I have played at numerous con- 
ts and recitals, and, though it 
ms I am prepared as well as pos- 
le, I am so nervous that I play 
orly. ... My bow shakes so badly 
. [that] good tone production is 
possible. ... My memory also fails 
sen I am in front of an audience, 
*n though I have been able to play 
: plece perfectly from memory sev- 
wl times for my teacher. ... Do you 
nk you can help me? My teacher 
d I have found no remedy. 


Miss C. M., New Jersey 


an cordially sympathize with you, 
; I went through a similar phase 
en I was in my late teens. For it 
a passing phase that you can out- 
yw—and you will out-grow it all 
: sooner if you will try to follow 
me or all of the suggestions I am 
ing to give you. 

First of all you must develop 100% 
afidence in your general technique, 
sonfidence both conscious and sub- 
ascious. It does not need to be the 
hnique of a Heifetz; you can have 
ul confidence in a much smaller de- 
2e of technical proficiency, provided 
ut you do not try to play solos that 
> beyond the limits of your tech- 
que. Sub-conscious confidence is 
ich harder to gain. You may be 
asciously well satisfied with the 
sparation you have made, but per- 
ps sub-consciously there is a doubt 
the quality of your practice—and a 
ubt, therefore, of your ability to 
your best. 

The first step, then, must be to im- 
ove the quality of your practice. 
perience has taught me that not 
pre than one person in twenty prac- 
es really well. 

How can your practice be im- 
oved? First of all by practicing 
wly three-quarters of the time. 
ywly enough, that is, for you to 
dge the pitch and the tone quality 
the note you are playing, and at 
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A Shaky Bow 


... and Memorizing 


by Harold Berkley 


the same time mentally hear the pitch 
of the next note. In other words slow 
practice means quarter-notes, no mat- 
ter what the time values of the notes 
may be on the printed page. This, of 
course, applies only to passages that 
must be played with speed, passages 
in which your sub-conscious, auto- 
matic technique takes over. 

By working in this way, with your 
mind consciously directing the fall of 
each finger and the change of each 
bow, you will develop a swb-conscious 
control of your technique. When 
playing at this slow tempo, try to keep 
the bowing the same as it will be 
when you are playing rapidly. But if 
you have to play a long run with a 
long slow bow—in the finished per- 
formance — divide the bowing into 
three strokes, not two, so that the 
notes following the long run come on 
the same bow—Up or Down—as they 
will when you play the passage in 
full tempo. One of the most frequent 
causes of memory failure stems froma 
sudden uncertainty about which bow 
to take. But more about memory later. 

Let us discuss that shaky bow. With 
patient effort this can be overcome. 
But it does need patience. I wonder 
whether you have ever really prac- 
ticed the Son filé—the Spun Tone. If 
you have the patience to practice very 
slow whole bows for ten minutes at a 
time three times a day for a month, 
you should have the problem of the 
shaky bow pretty well licked by the 
end of that time. 

First of all, find out by experiment 
how slowly you can draw the bow, 
near the bridge, and produce a firm, 
steady piano tone. The chances are 
that the duration of the bow-strokes 
will be somewhere between ten and 
fifteen seconds. Set your metronome 
at 60 (which is one tick each second) 
and test yourself. Let us assume that 
you can draw a steady TONE (Up 
bow and Down)—not a mere sound 
—for twelve seconds. If you can, 


raise your sights to sixteen seconds, 
and, later, to twenty seconds; later 
still aim for twenty-five seconds, then 
try for thirty seconds. Something like 
the $64,000 question, though not so 
wearing on you! 

If you can draw a tone which has 
quality for thirty seconds—and can 
play a two-octave scale up and down, 
one note to each bow, while main- 
taining the same slow strokes—I don’t 
think you will have any more trou- 
ble with a trembling bow. But do not 
practice it for more than ten minutes 
at any one time. The exercise has a 
decidedly soporific effect—and you 
are not likely to gain much from it if 
you are half-asleep! 

And now regarding memory. There 
are three kinds of memory: physical, 
aural, and visual. Physical memory 
stems from having played a work 
many times with identical fingerings 
and bowings, so that the fingers and 
the bow do the right things auto- 
matically. For many players this is 
the most dependable form of memory. 
Aural memory consists of hearing, 
with the “inner ear,” the music just 
before one has to play it. This too is 
a dependable memory, provided that 
one has listened to one’s self keenly 


and critically through hours of prac- 


tice. Visual memory does not mean 
being able to “see” every note on the 
page—in rapid playing this is quite 
impossible—but rather the visualiz- 
ing of the place on the page certain 
passages occur. If you know, from 
having looked at the music many 
times, that a certain passage half-way 
down the first page’ modulates to the 
key of D, while the same passage oc- 
curring on the third line of the second 
or third page modulates to the key 
of E, you are not likely to “take a 
wrong turning” —the most usual 
cause of memory lapses. 

Another aid to memorizing—and 
to giving a musicianly performance— 
is to form (Continued on Page 48) 
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TEACHER'S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Repertoire Outline 

Q. 1 am teaching a piano class of young 
people mostly between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen. I am using various 
books, but would like to have a general 
outline of a repertoire suitable for the 
majority of my students, both in technic, 
the classics, and some light classics that 
could be effective in recitals. Thank you 
very much. 


(Miss) V. B., Connecticut 


A. As concerns technic, Czerny Op. 299 
is a must. Op. 365 and Op. 740 are ex- 
cellent, too. But I would make a selec- 
tion in each book, and I wouldn’t use 
more than half a dozen in each case. 
Find out which will be most valuable 
for the particular needs of each student. 
Do the same with Lemoine, Duvernoy, 
Cramer and Clementi: just a few of 
each, so you don’t get the student tired 
and weary of the same volume used for 
too long. Sonatinas by Kuhlau, Rei- 
necke, Clementi, Diabelli, Seiss, Lich- 
ner, will be fine for the younger ones. 
There are also two lovely ones by Bee- 
thoven, which can precede the two 
Sonatas Op. 49 (Sonatinas, too, in 
reality). “Good old” Hanon is excellent, 
but here again: not too much of it; the 
first exercise in itself is material for 
many weeks, transposing it into various 
keys—major and minor—and using dif- 
ferent rhythms. 

There are other must numbers: the 
Bach Inventions; Mozart’s Fantasy in D 
minor (if you play it well, the door to 
all Mozart is wide open!); also his 
Sonata in D major; four or five of Men- 
delssohn’s “Songs Without Words”; 
the Fantasie-Impromptu, one Nocturne, 
one Waltz by Chopin; Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood”; one Schubert 
Impromptu. 

Among the light classics: Chaminade’s 
Autumn, a very beautiful piece; Sind- 
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ing’s Rustle of Spring; Benjamin God- 
ard’s 2nd Mazurka and Valse Chroma- 
tique (the latter, not hackneyed and 
most effective for contests) ; Grieg’s To 
Spring and March of the Dwarves; 
Sevilla by Albeniz (a pleasant change 
from the Seguidillas); the Spanish 
dance by Granados, Playera. The reper- 
toire is so enormous that I could men- 
tion dozens, or even hundreds in each 
classification, and still find that I am 
leaving out countless worthwhile num- 
bers. ; 

The trouble about books or collections 
is that they are not personally suited to 
the needs of different pupils. It is like 
buying patent medicines, instead of 
relying on a prescription written espe- 
cially for you by your physician. After 
analyzing what the characteristics of 
each student are, you can also go to 
the music store and make your own 
selection of what you know will be right. 


Glissando And Counting 
Q. Would you be kind enough to let me 
know what fingers to use for the Lotus 
Land (Cyril Scott) black key glissando 
that will net hurt the pupils’ fingers? 
My second question is: when a piece 
indicates 6/8 and 2/4 alternating, how 
does one count? I realize one actually 
feels two to a measure, but what is one 
to do when learning the piece slowly? 
Many thanks. 
(Mrs.) RR. BL W—D.C. 


A. In a glissando, either on black or 
white keys, no fingering can be pre- 
scribed for any student. This being an 
individual matter based on the structure 
of hand and fingers, one has to experi- 
ment and find out which one feels com- 
fortable and doesn’t hurt. The only 
general rule is: use the nail only, not 
any of the skin next to it, in glissando 
on white keys; the second or third 
finger is generally used for ascending 
scales, the thumb for descending. 
(Continued on Page 49) 


ORGAN AND CHOIR. 
QUESTIONS I 


Frederick Phillips 


Q. I am a pianist who took up orf, 
several years ago at the request of i 
church. My musical training hithe i 
had been solely along the paths of tuft 
ful exercises and sightreading of 

ular children’s music, designed to ki 
the student’s interest rather than buff 
a solid musical foundation. I can r | 
very well and very swiftly, but canifm 
analyze the structure of the musi 
play, nor do I have any idea of ho iti 
is put together. My organ work is 
demanding to be taken out of the | 
and miss’ class, and approached 1, 

I 


iit 


a more professional attitude if I am 
continue with it. I feel I must st 
further in the fundamentals of mui 
I do not have the time or the mean } 
go away to a college or school of m 

at present, and ask therefore that 3M 
suggest a course of study and a list My 
texts that would help me, especially i 
the field of transposing, modulati\f 
improvisation, chord identification, hi 
mony, composition and sympathetic 
companiment for choir soloists. 


CF. Ci 


| 
A. First of all, you deserve sincere ed 
gratulations on your honest recognitif} 
of your limitations, and the equa 
honest understanding of what is | 
quired to make a competent church 
ganist. We are sending you a circular 
which we have marked a number 
books which will help you to attz 
these objectives. Presumably you he 
passed the period where a regular org: 
“method” would be called for, but. 
you feel a review of this sort would | 
in order we might suggest the old sta 
by, “Stainer Organ Method” or a m ! 
modern method such as_ Dickinso 
“Technique and Art of Organ Playing 
The books marked in the circular wo 
serve as supplementary to these. T' 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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HE OTHER DAY my wife asked 
me, somewhat pointedly, whether 
as writing a column about music 
etting up in opposition to “Mary 
rorth’s Mail.” 

e occasion was a series of letters 
1 readers occasioned by recent ar- 
s in this space. All in one way or 
her demonstrate that a working 
mist-choirmaster is an adminis- 
yr as well as a musician, and is 
:d upon to solve problems in hu- 

relationships as well as prob- 

; of musical interpretation. 
iis is certainly true today; it was 
when Bach was taken to task by 
churchwardens for introducing 
ny strange variations” into the 
n-tunes ; it probably always will 
‘ue. Let us hope none of our read- 
becomes drawn into tedious con- 
etsy, like Bach, or is kicked down- 
s by his ecclesiastical superiors, 
Mozart. 
story used to be told of Alfred 
<z, who once conducted at the 
ropolitan Opera. Hertz in his last 
’s was somewhat deaf, conse- 
atly it was hard for the players to 
uce a fortissimo loud enough to 
fy him. 
[hat’s a nice mezzo - forte,” he 
Id tell the musicians, red in the 
from their exertions, “now let’s 
- a fortissimo.” 


| 


nce this so infuriated the timpa- 
that he resolved to “show the old 
..” Seizing his stick in both hands, 
waited for his cue. At the appro- 
te moment he brought down the 
with all his might. It went right 
ugh the drum-head; all he got 
his effort was a hollow plinking 


was reminded of this by one of 
letters already mentioned. It is 
q a choirmaster who has been 
ing trouble with his organist. The 
rch is a large one. It has a new 
organ, a fine four-manual in- 
ment with about 55 stops. It also 
ducts a tremendous program, in- 
ling the regular choir, a young 
ole’s choir, a junior choir and 
tnot. 

he organist assists the choirmas- 
by playing for rehearsals and for 
‘ices. In addition, the organist 
self runs two of the three choirs. 
he choirmaster reports his organ- 
to be a well-trained young musi- 
. who plays the right notes, and is 
erally co-operative. 

in the subject of organ registra- 
, however, the young man proved 
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Problems, 


Always Problems 


by Alexander McCurdy 


absolutely intransigeant. 

For some time the choirmaster had 
hinted delicately that his accompani- 
ments and solos were somewhat 
“cold,” that he ought to make an 
effort to put more color into his play- 
ing. 

After some months, when hints had 
produced no effect, the choirmaster 
stated his wishes in the form of a 
direct order. 

One can imagine the scene which 
followed, almost see the organist’s 
petulant expression as he said to him- 
self: “So he wants color, does he? 
All right, ll give him color.” 

The next Sunday’s service was a 
burlesque. The organist played every- 
anthem 


thing — solos, accompani- 
ments, hymns and chants — using 
tremolos, Vox Humanas, Celestes, 


chimes and all the other fancy sound 
effects, which are plenty, to be found 
on the church’s well-equipped console. 
It sounded like movie-palace Tchai- 
kovsky in the Nineteen Twenties. 

The infurated choirmaster sacked 
his organist on the spot. Next day, 
being in a calmer frame of mind, he 
summoned the young man to a con- 
ference, at which the following two 
points were established: 

1. The man at the console may or 
may not be the best judge of how the 
organ sounds in the church. The con- 
sole may or may not be placed so that 
the organist hears what the congre- 
gation hears. 

2. In any case, if the choirmaster 
has the responsibility for the service, 
he also must have the authority to 
prepare the music as he sees fit. Right 
or wrong, his ideas should be carried 
out. If one cannot work with the 
choirmaster on this basis, he ought 
not to have taken the job in the first 
place. 

The organist saw and acknowledged 
the reasonableness of this point of 
view. A complete understanding is 
now under control. 


The second letter concerns an or- 
ganist who plays a very large instru- 
ment. It is also very loud.: The full 
organ might just possibly be used 
for one chord on Easter Day. When 
I say one chord, I mean a chord made 
up of staccato 128th-notes. 

It seems that this organist was 
using the full power of this massive 
instrument for all the hymns, and for 
preludes and postludes was using 
works like Tournemire’s “Paraphrase 
Carillon” and Durufle’s Toccata. 

I gather that for his congregation 
the effect was rather like being inside 
the bass drum at a performance of the 
Berlioz Te Deum. 

Works like the pieces named above 
are thrilling once in a while, but not 
as staple fare. The full organ, too, can 
be overworked, even for hymns. 

The church fathers wrote to this 
organist—none too politely, I may 
add—instructing him to cease using 
the full organ and’ to be more spar- 
ing with the big, brilliant solos. 

The following Sunday, there was 
an immense congregation present. 
The organist played an extremely 
pianissimo prelude. He played hymns, 
including hymns that call for lusty 
congregational singing, on a couple 
of soft 8’ stops. He accompanied the 
choir on a Flute Celeste. He made his 
postlude nearly inaudible. 

For reasons not altogether clear 
to me, the church fathers did not give 
this organist the heave-ho. Instead a 
deputation sat down with the organ- 
ist, and convinced him to meet their 
wishes halfway. Today serenity pre- 
vails. 

Still another letter comes from the 
organist of a rather aristocratic 
church. The organist is well thought 
of by his congregation, his minister 
and his music committee. He is al- 
lowed to do anything, within reason. 

Not long ago, the organist per- 
formed a new anthem. Without going 
into detail, (Continued on Page 50) 
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Summer Session 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
WORKSHOPS 


Central City Opera Workshop 
July 1—July 27 


Music Education Workshop 
July 8—July 19 


Voice Clinic 
June 24—July 26 


Summer High School Institute 
July 1—August 2 


Graduate Courses in 


music education and choral ar- 


ranging; musicology; choral, 
woodwind, string literature pro- 


cedures. 


Write for 1957 


Summer Session Bulletin 


ROGER DEXTER FEE 
Director School of Music, Dept. 2M3 
University of Denver 
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CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


HARRISON KELLER, President 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY is a 
College of Music and awards accredited de- 
grees of Bachelor and Master of Music. 


PERFORMANCE OPPORTUNITIES INCLUDE: 


e Weekly student assemblies 

e Public recitals and concerts 

e Variety of opportunity for professional 
engagements, radio and TV appearances 

¢ Full Symphony Orchestra 

¢ 125 voice mixed Chorus which sings 
annually with the Boston Symphony 

e¢ Field Training in Greater Boston public 
schools for music educators 

¢ Hospital Training for music therapists 


NEC PLACEMENT BUREAU places students and 
graduates in fine positions and also helps 
them earn while studying. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, please write 
Dean Chester W. Williams, Room 15, 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
giving music field and year of college entry. 
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THE VALUE 
OF SIGHT READING 
ACCORDION MUSIC 


From an interview with 
Fredric Tedesco 


(iene HAS BEEN a tendency 
on the part of many accordion 
teachers (as well as teachers of other 
instruments) to overlook the impor- 
tance of sight reading. This is rather 
lamentable, particularly for those who 
plan on entering the professional 
field, for being a good sight reader 
can mean the difference between be- 
coming a good or poor professional. 

Sight reading, a valuable accom- 
plishment, should receive more atten- 
tion in the pupil’s lessons, so says 
Fredric Tedesco, well known compo- 
ser, writer of many accordion works 
and teacher of many years’ standing. 
To neglect this, is to burden a career 
with a continuous sense of partial 
failure. Much time, energy and pa- 
tience are wasted reading music that 
should be performed at sight. To a 
poor sight reader, learning new pieces 
is a hard task. The slow reader cannot 
accompany at sight, singers, violin- 
ists, and other instrumentalists. On 
the other hand, it has been observed 
that many fine sight readers have a 
poor or unreliable memory, while a 
musician with an excellent memory 
may not be able to read at sight. 
However, there is no reason for not 
mastering both. The accordionist who 
has lapses of memory when he ap- 
pears in public is in a sense more 
excusable than the one who has failed 
to develop the ability of sight read- 
ing. 

All of the rules and articles ever 
written on this subject can besummed 
up in these words—‘Read every day.” 
Unless this practice is strictly fol- 
lowed the poor sight reader cannot 
gain the desired skill. It is only by 
doing, that one can attain to this sat- 
isfying asset. Therefore, be certain 
that no day passes without alloting 
from five to twenty minutes to sight 
reading. It is best to sight-read either 
at noon, when there is a maximum of 


Edited by Theresa Costelle 
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light, or in the afternoon before cf 
light begins to wane. If for some }} 
son or other, the player finds he ¢ } 
not read at these times then he shcf, 
do so in the morning before anythf}j 
else. ii} 
Besides daily sight reading pi 
must also have an abundance of suffi 
ble music to read. By suitable mt 4 
is meant music easy enough to ff}! 
read. Music of the first grade is b if 
As the accordionist gains more fag 
ity, he should read second grade 4) 
sic, third grade and so on. Remem ij 
do not attempt to read at sight mut 
that is difficult to learn. I, 
Ordinarily, orchestral perforn ; 
are better sight readers than acd#h 
dionists, for two reasons: first, 
usually have one note to play allt 
time, while accordionists have ma 
second, they are required to rea 
great deal more than the average 
cordionist. The following points 
worth remembering: 
1—Before you begin, look at 
key signature. If for instance you | 
three flats you may generally assu 
that the piece is in E-flat major. ¢ 
the “plot” of this key in your mij 


| 
| 


play the scale over first. 
2—Observe the time signature. |ff 
developing sight reading ability ma 
t 

1 


have secured good results by beat! 
out the time steadily and forcilff 
with the right foot. We are not sti 
ing here for artistry, but for pif 
ficiency. | | 

3—Glance over the page and nif 
when any change of either key | 
time occurs so that you may not | 
taken by surprise. | 

4—Note where any repeats oc¢ 
—double bars, dal segnos, da cap 
codas, etc. 

5—When you begin, train the 4 
to look ahead. Go forward slowly a 
steadily at first until you have 4 
quired a certain amount of experie 
and therefore confidence. Contin 
beating time with the foot. 
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6—Do not hesitate if you strike a 
se note or chord. Go steadily forward. 
‘ep eyes fixed on the page before you. 
7—Accustom yourself to playing mu- 
in sharp keys. Flat keys seem easier 
the majority of people. 
3—Remember that accidentals re- 
in in effect throughout the measure 
less dissolved. 

J—Arrange your music so that pages 
a be turned easily. 

With a regular daily diet of sight 


reading along the lines here prescribed, 
it is possible for any accordionist to be- 
come proficient. Of course a knowledge 
of harmony will be of great help, as 
this enables one to recognize at a glance 
the kind of chord and various modula- 
tions that may appear in a piece. 

After you have become a fairly good 
sight reader, try to organize a small 
group (duet, trio, quartette, etc.) .It will 
prove of practical value and afford 
much enjoyment. THE END 


)any book, either in Spanish or Eng- 
h, and neither has the Professor, for 
his research. 

Before the coming of the Spanish, the 
dians of Cocollan, which is the orig- 
1 form of Cocula, lived in the moun- 
ms south of what is now the village. 
sey were of the Coca tribe. one of the 
iny which made up the loose “federa- 
n” of the Chimalhuacanes of western 
2xico, and they were intensely mu- 
al, playing guitar-like instruments 
ide from armadillo shells, and wood- 
drums called teponaxtles. The drum 
's borrowed from the Aztecs by way 
the Tarascans, with whom the Cocas 
ided (when they were not fighting 
>m), but the “guitar” was indigenous 
Cocollan. I should mention that so 
> as I recall I have never read any- 
ere any reference to stringed instru- 
mts in Mexico prior to the Conquest. 
d that I wish there were some way in 
ich the Professor could document 
's particular point. You can hear ar- 
idillo-shell “guitars” today in some 
tts of Mexico, in the lovely Dance of 
> Concheros, but I believe they derive 
ym the Spanish guitar. 

When the Franciscans came to Cocol- 
i, they brought the Indians down into 
2 valley and the present village was 
anded, in about the third decade of 
> 16th century. They introduced the 
dians to European instruments, and 
tle by little the mariachi was evolved 
ye name came much later), with vio- 
, guitar, guitarrén, vihuela and a five- 
tave harp. The harp has now almost 
tirely disappeared. 

Until the French occupation of Mex- 
» (1864-1867), the mariachis played 
ly for religious ceremonies and for 
ddings. It was the French who first 
ought the mariachis out of Cocula, to 
adalajara, and it was from the 
ench word “mariage” (since they 
ryed for weddings) that “mariachi” 
rives. From Guadalajara the mariachi 
adually spread to many parts of Mex- 
, and the repertoire became increas- 
sly secular, until now it contains no 
igious music whatever. Around the 
‘n of this century, much less of the 
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THE MARIACHIS OF MEXICO 
(Continued from Page 15) 


music was sung—it was minuets, ma- 
zurkas, waltzes and the like, for danc- 
ing. Today, almost the complete reper- 
toire is sung as well as played. 

It is a rich and varied repertoire, far 
more interesting than the songs which 
have traveled north of the border — 
Cielito Lindo, La Golondrina, La Cu- 
cardcha and the others—can begin to 
suggest. The most exciting music of the 
mariachi is the son. There are two kinds, 
the son jalisciense and the son abajeno, 
but they are so nearly alike that I have 
never found anybody, including the ma- 
riachis themselves, who could explain 
the distinction. It is almost impossible 
to make a meaningful comparison of 
the son with any other form of music, 
popular or “classical’”—it has its own 
very distinct characteristics, and cer- 
tainly there is nothing like it in the 
popular music, either jazz or commer- 
cial, in the United States. 

The son is essentially rhythmic in na- 
ture, and is always played loudly and 
almost always rapidly. The beat is in- 
tricate and shifting, often with each in- 
strument playing a different rhythmic 
pattern, and the effect is of an orchestra 
of twenty or thirty, rather than of a hud- 
dle of five or six men. 

All except a very few sones have 
verses, but they are simple and of small 
importance. They are sung by only two 
or three of the musicians, who sing them 
in a high register at the top of their 


harsh voices. Here is the principal mel- 


ody (that which is sung) of the son 


abajeno Las Olas, with the complete 


words: 


SSeS 


Ay yay yay yayyay, las o- las de la laguna, 
Ay yay yay yay yay, unas van pa - ra Sayula, 


ae See 


ay yay Yay yay yay, como vienen, como 
ay yayyay yay yay, otras para Zapot- 


=F 


van, las o- las de la laguna. 
lan, las o- las de la laguna. 


The words, omitting the ay - yay - ing, 
mean: 


The waves of the lake, 
How they come, how they go, 


The waves of the lake. 


Some go toward Sayula, 
Others toward Zapotlan, 
The waves of the lake. 


Obviously neither lyric nor melody is 
going to fascinate anybody, and it is 
the complicated, driving rhythm which 
gives a son its genuine excitement. If 
you should visit Mexico, ask a mariachi 
to play the sones La Negra, El Jabalin 
and El Gavilancillo at the very least. 


The mariachi also plays canciones 
and corridos. The cancion is simply a 
song, usually of love, usually triste, sad. 
Musically the songs take many forms, 
and the only generalization I will make 
is that: some of them are very beautiful. 
I suppose that Cielito Lindo is the can- 
cién best known in the United States, 
but (if IT may say so without seeming 
to patronize) it is regarded as rather 
a bore in Mexico—I have never heard 
a mariachi play it except when it was 
requested by a gringo. Instead, when 
you hire that mariachi, ask it to play 
La Negra Noche, Amor de los Dos and 
Por un Amor. As for the corrido, it is a 
folk ballad deriving from the Spanish 
romance, but now much different. The 
subjects are folk heroes (Pancho Villa 
is the most popular), bandits, murders 
for love, catastrophes and the like. The 
story is almost always more interesting 
than the music, which is a simple tune 
repeated over and over, verse after 
verse, and if your Spanish is not good 
you are likely to find the corridos dull 
listening. But a few of them—Bonito 
San Juan del Rio in particular—have 
charming melodies. 


In the cities, or at least in Guadala- 
jara, the mariachis play in the cantinas, 
not in the streets or plazas; but in the 
villages they are often hired for a gallo, 
which is a midnight promenade through 
the streets (“gallo” means “rooster” — 
in Mexico the roosters crow off and on 
all night), or for a serenata, which is a 
midnight serenade to one’s sweetheart. 


As for the person who hires a maria- 
chi, there are certain traditions which 
bear upon him, too. Perhaps they are 
not so much traditions as precautions. 
First, he must know at the outset ex- 
actly how many pesos he has in his 
pockets. Second, he must reach an 
agreement beforehand with the leader, 
often after some haggling, as to the 
price of a song. Third, he must calcu- 
late correctly just how many songs he 
can hear with the money he has with 
him. And fourth, he must always keep 
count of the songs. “Yo ya me voy,” as 
the song says—‘I now take my leave’”— 
but I mention again, this time with a 
solemn note of warning, that phrase 
“What other?” I repeat, it is a seduc- 
tive, a perilous phrase. And really, you 
would not like the village jail at all. 


THE END 
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A SHAKY BOW 
(Continued from Page 43) 


the habit of paying keen attention to 
everything on the printed page—noting 
every forte or piano indication, every 
bowing mark, every not-so-insignificant 
staccato dot—and not merely the pitch 
of the notes and their time values. It 
may take you a few weeks to get into 
the habit of paying this sort of attention 
to every measure you practice, but if 
you can form the habit it will bring 
you big dividends in greater control and 
increased confidence. 

There is a memory test that you 
would find useful, even though it may 
sound rather like a joke. It is to play 
the composition you have memorized 
four times as slowly as it is intended to 
be played—making quarters out of six- 
teenths, whole notes out of quarters. If 
there are any slow bow strokes to be 
made at the original tempo, take three, 
not two, strokes when you are playing 
very slowly—for the reasons mentioned 
earlier. 

Another test which is obviously no 
joke, not in any sense of the phrase: go 
off somewhere, without your violin, 
where you can be quiet and undisturbed, 
and try, with that necessary “inner ear,” 
to hear the composition through from 
beginning to end, being conscious of the 
fingering, especially the shifts, and of 


the correct bowing. This may seem like 
a very large order, but it is really not 
dificult after two or three sessions. 
When you can do it, without break, 
through a lengthy solo, you will have 
acquired a technique that will always 
stand you in good stead. 

After you have worked along these 
lines for a few weeks, during which 
time you should not do any solo play- 
ing, make for yourself some opportuni- 
ties to play in front of people—in your 
own home or elsewhere. Then take a 
few relatively unimportant engagements, 
which would put you under no great 
mental strain. And so on. 

Won’t you write to me again after two 
or three months? I should like to know 
whether my suggestions have tangibly 
helped you. 


ERRATA 
In the January issue of ETUDE, 


printer’s errors in the article on 
Louis Gottschalk by Jeanne Behrend 
require correction. On Page 48, 
seventh line from the bottom, the 
last word should be indisposed, not 
disposed. On Page 58, line 16 should 


Tea from a six-year West 

Indian ...” and in line 10 from the 

bottom “. . . the impulsive largesse” 
Pp g 


bed 


should read “his impulsive . . 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


VIOLIN MASTER CLASSES 


Technique, repertoire, teaching material, chamber music 


BERKLEY SUMME 


R MUSIC SCHOOL 


now using buildings and campus of 
Bridgton Academy, on Long Lake 
North Bridgton, Maine 
July 8 to August 17, 1957 


All recreational facilities 


For full information, write 
Berkley Summer Music School 
Sec. 315 W. 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Northwestern University School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois 


- George Howerton, Dean 


SUMMER SESSION FEATURES 


* Désiré Defauw — guest conductor of summer orchestras 


* Polly Gibbs — workshop in Piano Pedagogy 


* Margaret Hillis — guest conductor of summer chorus 


* George Waln — visiting professor of woodwinds 


* Glenn Cliffe Bainum — guest conductor of summer bands 


Further information available from School of Music Office. 


ORGAN QUESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


text books marked cover some of 
subjects you have mentioned, to wh 
we would add: Clarke’s “Harmon 
and its “Key to Harmony”; Clark) 
“Counterpoint”; Goetschius’ “Structu 
of Music” and “Lessons in Musi¢} 
Form”; Pauer’s “Musical Forms} 
Whitmer’s “Art of Improvisation” aif 
Warriner’s “Transposition.” The tel 
books might be available at your lo¢ 
library in case you wish to look thejji 
over before ordering. 


Q. We have a two manual Johnson { 
gan built many years ago by them. 
Westfield, Mass. They are now out Wp 
business. The organ has a fine tone ait 
has been highly recommended for 
beauty in this respect. It has an @ 
tracker action and needs some repairgys 
we would also like to have an electrifichp 
tion job done, with a new manual. Ci 
you advise us on this and give us tii 
names of reputed organ companies w. 
could ‘do this work? 


A. Details as to the work needed aa i 
the possible cost could only be detef? 
mined after a careful examination I} 
competent authorities. This sort of wojfl 
is frequently done by regular orgaf® 
builders, of whom there are several (ff! 
the New England area. We are sendirx ) 
you the names of some responsibif 
firms, and are sure they will be willix 
and able to take care of your needs inj) 
completely satisfactory way. 


Q. A new church building with a aff} 
vided chancel and divided choir hel} 
raised a problem. Please advise if \h, 
soloist should face the congregation 4 
the “side wall” when singing; also thf 
correct seating for a divided choir. | 


R. Ib. G.— Ar} 


A. There is no hard and fast rule, b 
we believe a very satisfactory way is fel 
a soloist to half turn toward the congrf 
gation; this plan should also be use 
for the entire choir when singing cho 
numbers. It would have the effect A | 
better blending of voices to the congr: | 
gation, and also make for better unde 
standing of the words when the singeaf 
are turned slightly toward the congreg 
tion. The general practice for seatini 
the choir in chancel formation is fa 
the sopranos and tenors to be on th 
right from the congregational view, an 
the altos and basses on the left, in bot 
cases the men behind the women. 


THE END 


| 
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to be able to duplicate it at will. 
his development I gained through 
cises. At the Conservatorio I was 
a my share of the recognized vocal 
ftods — Rubini, Lutyens, Panofka, 
|| Marchesi. These, of course, are 
ful to any voice. All through one’s 
aratory study, one should be alert 
{wo separate kinds of work; that 
‘h develops one’s strong points, and 
‘which improves one’s weaker ones. 
‘risky to practice only those skills 
h one finds easy; it is equally risky 
oncentrate exclusively on difficul- 
| neglecting the development of in- 
| skills. Vocal practice should be 
need, including attention to good 
tbad points alike. 
“he basis of all good singing is 
jthing and breath control. The Ital- 
‘say that the one who knows how to 
ithe also knows how to sing. This is 
is true. Good breathing includes full 
lations, which cause the rib-cage to 
md; holding of the breath with 
ig diaphragmatic support; and slow 
lations, releasing just enough air 
time to vocalize tone from the vocal 
.s without forcing, and never allow- 
jany to escape as unvocalized air. 
three skills require practice. Much 
ais is, of course, provided by vocal- 
. You can always ‘practice’ breath, 
ever, by taking deep inhalations as 
walk, or work about the house; and 
1 seeing how long you can hold your 
ith before letting it out slowly. 
[t is difficult to speak of vocal prob- 
3 in any general way, for, as I have 
no two are alike. However, one 
learn to make a kind of over-all 
lysis of one’s own problems, by try- 
‘to ascertain their source. Does your 
cular difficulty result from lack of 
wledge? From misunderstanding 
d misapplying) points of instruc- 
? From carelessness? From some in- 
1 characteristic of the organs of 
e and speech? Knowing the source 
ne’s problems does not solve them, 
ainly, but it gives the assurance of 
wing where to take hold. When I 
an singing, I had no problems at all. 
sr a little time, then, I found that my 
s had a tendency to spread in the 
dle voice. This was a characteristic 
ny voice itself, and knowing that 
helped me to-adjust. Simply by 
ping a careful watch over my tones, 
on became able to control them so 
o keep them even in all registers. 
It is a wise thing to keep all one’s 
k within the framework of the voice’s 
iral abilities. Never, under any cir- 
stances, should there be the least 
of forcing. In preparing for an ex- 
nation or an audition, the student is 
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SINGING MUST BE NATURAL 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sometimes tempted to choose a ‘big’, 
showy aria that is certain to produce a 
great effect. Unless that aria is also 
suited to your voice, and your degree of 
advancement, do not sing it! The resul- 
tant forcing would harm the voice far 
beyond what a moment of success could 
compensate. The same applies to pro- 
fessional work. 

“The student’s goals are, first, the 
full development of the natural color 
and quality of the voice; and, in second 
place, the mastery of skills and tech- 
niques. These should be set, or placed, 
on good tones which are already able to 
flow smoothly. Agility without good 
basic tone is valueless. Good teachers 
and good methods provide exercises 
which will include development in both 
fields. The order of practice which I 
find most helpful, and to which I still 
adhere, begins each day’s work with 
sustained tones. These are invaluable 
for the voice. On one full breath I sing 
a few tones (maybe three, maybe five), 
slowly, allowing the breath to explore 
each note fully, and making certain 
that each tone is fully and strongly sup- 
ported. In second place, I sing scales; 
first slowly, then more rapidly, also 
varying the attack (legato, staccato, 
etc.). Next, I sing the chromatic scale 
in the same ways. Finally, then, I am 
ready for the day’s work in agility— 
trills, arpeggios, leaps, rapid fiorituri, 
etc. This work, too, is begun very 
slowly. In the case of the trill, for ex- 
ample, I begin as though it were writ- 
ten as two whole notes; then I take it 
more rapidly—two half notes; then two 
quarter-notes, and so on, until the trill 
is even, balanced, and fleet. 

“But singing is only part of vocal 
study! It is also important to master 
languages—partly for the sake of reper- 
toire, and partly for the sake of the 
voice itself. Each language has its own 
characteristics; some have greater for- 
ward resonance; some are more nasal; 
some more guttural, etc. Italian, of 
course, is the most favorable for sing- 
ing, and one is always comfortable in 
one’s own language, no matter how 
difficult it may be for others. But it is 
an excellent thing to accustom the voice 
and the organs of speech to finding a 
smooth, well resonated path through the 
individualities of many languages. I 
found it a most stimulating experience 
to sing Elsa (‘Lohengrin’) in German, 
at Covent Garden. 

“The singer should also be a mu- 
sician! I am grateful for my early train- 
ing in the science of music and the 
piano, thanks to which I am able to 
learn songs and roles by myself. In 
working out a new role, I begin with 


a musical study of the opera as a whole, 
familiarizing myself with the style, the 
orchestral color, the blending of the 
vocal parts, etc. In second place, I ap- 
proach my own part. I learn all I can 
about the character, trying to get a 
clear idea of the kind of person she 
was, for this, of course, will color my in- 
terpretation. Dramatically speaking, I 
play each character as I feel her. I had 
some months of study of stage tech- 
niques, but never have I had actual 
formal instruction in operatic acting. 
Each character is part of myself. Mu- 
sically speaking, I learn my part at the 
piano, paying strict attention to all of 
the composer’s indications. Then I study 
the words, fitting them to the music, and 
trying to bring out the inherent feeling 
of the character in both. My characters 
must emerge as natural human beings. 
And I must be able to sing them natur- 
ally. In everything I do, the more natur- 
ally I can work, the more comfortable I 
am. I think this is perhaps the key to 
vocal study.” THE END 


TEACHER’S 


ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 44) 


Now for black keys, as in the Lotus 
Land and also Ravel’s Fountain and De- 
bussy’s Fireworks: hold the fingers 
close, stiff and tight, and curve them 
upward and backward as far as you 
can. Adjust your wrist sideways—to the 
left for ascending, to the right for de- 
scending—so that the pack of fingers 
glides perpendicular to the keys. If you 
find the proper point of contact, the 
performance will be relatively easy. The 
practice must be done discreetly, as 
otherwise the skin might become in- 
jured. I must admit, however, that some 
hands are absolutely contrary to black 
key glissandi, in which case the wise 
thing to do is... to keep away from 
pieces including them. 

The combination 6/8 and 2/4 is often 
found (Debussy’s Clair de lune, Mac- 
Dowell’s Novelette in D) and as you 
say, one actually feels the shifting from 
one to the other. When you count two, 
there is no change and the beats just 
continue. In slow practice, you can 
count “one-two-three” on each beat for 
the 6/8, and “‘one-and” for each beat of 
the 2/4, watching with the metronome 
that all beats have the same duration 
and that when counting the “two-and” 
it is done evenly, as two eighth notes, 
and not as one eighth note followed by 
a quarter note; for this would still be 
in 6/8 time, and a triplet. 

When the “alternating” has been con- 
quered and becomes smooth and easy, 
the tempo is gradually increased and 
one counts “one-two” throughout. And 
finally, nothing. The rhythm just flows 
on, and you enjoy playing the number. 


THE END 
49 
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HARPSICHORD 
OR PIANO? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


for the absence of all rigidity; the harp- 
sichord is precise and relies solely on 
proper articulation and agogic finesse to 
the total exclusion of variety in timbre 
or touch. And of course that unique de- 
vice of the piano, the pedal, is altogether 
missing. There is only one proper way 
of playing the harpsichord; in contra- 
distinction, each musical style of the 
post-Baroque era demands a new revon- 
ciliation of the hands with the instru- 
ment. This latter fact accounts for the 
existence of so-called specialists: the 
“Chopin player,” the “Beethoven play- 
er,” the “Debussy player,” etc. The 
universal pianist is indeed a rarity. 


The challenge facing the pianist is 
really formidable. The harpsichord’s 
literature is relatively homogeneous, en- 
compassing, roughly, the century and a 
half of the Baroque era, with a bit of 
the late Renaissance thrown in. It is 
either contrapuntal music, or the ele- 
gant and decorative type of the dance 
suite or French genre piece. In both 
instances the crisp sound of the harpsi- 
chord offers advantages, whether in the 
clear presentation of part-writing in a 
fugue, or the dainty ornamentation of 
the dance suite. But the pianist must 
deal, in addition to all this literature, 
with the harmonic-melodic style of the 
Classic era, shifting, as it were, from 
fugue and suite to sonata and concerto. 
Then he must proceed to the Romantic 
era in which the piano became the 
favorite of composer and public alike. 
Indeed, to the romantics, the piano was 
an instrument the expressive qualities 
of which were limitless, and great mas- 
ters devoted practically their entire out- 
put to this medium. Even if they wrote 
other instrumental works, such com- 
posers as Chopin or Schumann always 
“think” in pianistic terms. Poetic and 
pictorial ideas and effects were now 
applied to piano music, and even in- 
structive works, such as the etude, were 
spiritualized, so to speak: raised into 
an artistic sphere. 


All these styles require not only dif- 
ferent musical concepts but different 


pianistic techniques. But the modern - 


pianist is by no means at the end of 
his infinitely varied art. When he ap- 
proaches post-Romantic music he must 
once more readjust his playing tech- 
nique, and this time not just once, but 
in two different directions. The pictorial 
quality of Impressionism retains a good 
deal of the ultra-refined virtuosity of 
late romantic music, which, of course, 
means pianism par excellence. To the 
vivid colors of the end of the century 
now must be added the many pastel 
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shades and mezzotints of the French, 
their pointillism, floating harmonies, 
and noiseless runs. But Expressionism, 
neo-Classicism, and other recent stylis- 
tic trends begin to ignore the particular 
idiomatic genius of the piano, and are 
inspired by. other instruments and by 
other ideals of sound. The delicate mod- 
ulations of the piano tone—its great- 
est glory and most characteristic idio- 
matic feature—are ignored in favor of 
percussive and rather inflexible sounds 
and figures. This is not the percussive 
quality of the harpsichord, for the latter 
never knew hardness, but an entirely 
different, even un-pianistic, sound, 
which nevertheless is an ingredient of 
the style. 


Finally, one might logically ask: 
“How can these diametrically opposed 
attitudes, concepts, and techniques be 
reconciled? Must the modern pianist 
renounce the great literature originally 
conceived for the harpsichord?” Not at 
all. It is all his—-provided he remains 
a modern pianist and does not toy with 
archaic “charm.” There can be no ques- 
tion that a fugue from the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavier” will come off with more 
clarity on the harpsichord, but a pianist 
playing it with impeccable articulation, 
with a clean, straightforward and sober 


PROBLEMS, ALWAYS PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 45) 


it can be said that it is an anthem which 
nearly everyone who keeps up with new 
music has done in his church. There are 
certain places in the anthem which are 
guaranteed to make a congregation sit 
up. 

Immediately the organist received a 
letter from a member of the church. It 
was a gracious and pleasant letter. It 
said the writer appreciated the good 
things the organist did with the music, 
that it meant a great deal to him to 
hear it Sunday after Sunday, and so on. 

This particular anthem, however, he 
felt had no place in a service of worship. 
It was outside the realm of sacred 
music. It should never be sung again 
in that church, or any other church, for 
that matter. 


The writer also made some sugges- 
tions as to music which he would like to 
hear performed. The music he cited 
spoiled the fine effect of his letter, since 
it revealed that musically his mind had 
not advanced beyond the year 1898. 

The organist’s first reaction was iden- 
tical with that of his two colleagues, 
namely, that he should tell this parish- 
ioner what he thought of him and his 
suggestions. 


piano tone devoid of romantic “ 


ings,” fancy rubato, and other tric 
the piano trade, can give fully 

factory artistic pleasure. He must 

concessions to the nature of his in 
ment, and these are entirely legitix}}i' 
but he must also remember that |}! 
dealing with music that is falsifi 
timbre takes precedence over arti 


tinuo, no compromise is possible; 
the harpsichord can properly re-c 
the aural picture intended by ia 
poser. No matter how delicately ai 
ing the chords of the accompanist If 
piano tone will not merge with thal! 
the strings. And if the continuo p a 
at the Steinway attempts to asser bs 
rights of the erstwhile maestro al «i 
balo, supplying ringing chords tate 
plenish the harmony, he immedizfft 
divides the ensemble into two dissin 
bodies—just the opposite of the int#i 
ed effect. 

| 


| 
tion. i! 
But when it comes to the basso ff 

| 

| 


re 

Let us have pianists and harpsich)) 
ists, each playing his instrument }® 
way it should be played. In the end , 
informed musicianship that counts, 9! 
if that is applied to any style of m if 
we need not worry about incongrujff 


or missed opportunities. THE 5 


r 


ganist No. 3 first sat down to think 
matter over. 


Being a man of sense, however, 
| 


After a couple of days he compose 
reply. He thanked the parishioner 
his interest. Without in so many wi 
calling the parishioner an idiot, he 
he believed the controversial antl 
had merits. He stated what these meg 
in his opinion, were. He offered to nj 
with the parishioner and play him otiff 
works in this style—but he was care} 
not to intimate that he would do sal 
the manner of one reasoning with 


backward child. i 


\ 


; 
i 


| 
I 
\ 
f 


t 
1 | 


Today this critical man is one of 
organist’s most ardent supporters. | 
has also heard several other works ale | 
the lines of the controversial anthe 
While he will not say that he likes théf 
he does attempt to hear them with! 
open mind. | 

When parishioners and other int 
ested parties attempt to tell us how 
run the musical service, it is ofte 
great temptation to tell them off! 
words of one syllable. These case ff 
tories are cited as evidence that m 
diplomatic methods may bring bet 
results. THE E 
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tterdaemmerung” to Italy, and, in 
directed the world premiére of “La 
me.’ During this period, he also 
ted himself as a symphonic con- 
Tr. 
‘scanini first came to the United 
is in 1908, to conduct at the Metro- 
an Opera, but left in 1915, due to a 
;reement still unexplained, never to 
in to that house. In 1921, he reap- 
ed in this country with the La 
n Orchestra, and, from 1926 to 1936 
id as director of the New York Phil- 
onic-Symphony. In 1936, he planned 
tire, but was induced to assume 
brship of the NBC Symphony Or- 
lra, organized especially as an in- 
fnaent for him. 
lscanini’s father had been a follower 
aribaldi, in his crusades to liberate 
|, and the young Arturo, deeply im- 
sed by his father’s stories of those 
, became imbued with ideals of 
ycracy which he defended all his 
lsometimes at great cost to himself. 
ng World War II, he conducted 
7 War Bond concerts, raising vast 
. of money for America. He also 
ucted for the Red Cross. Refusing 
,000 for a single Hollywood picture, 
forked without salary for the US. 
rnment in making the film “Hymn 
he Nations” (1944). When Mus- 
F strangled Italy, the Fascist hymn 
a mandatory part of all public pro- 
is, but Toscanini refused to play 
song. When physically attacked by 
‘ist mobs, he remained steadfast in 
-efusal and carried on a personal 
‘with dictatorship. For years, Tos- 
ni’s performances were the high- 
is of both the Bayreuth and the Salz- 
Music Festivals; he severed his 
lection with both when Hitler rose 
ower. In 1936, he refused engage- 
‘s inworld capitals to goto Palestine 
‘Ip found its symphony orchestra. 
ncompromising in his rejection of 
olitical dictatorship, Toscanini was 
ys an absolute dictator when on the 
um, accepting nothing less than 
2ction, in spiritual expression and 
tic completeness as well as in mu- 
nship. The men adored him. At one 
arsal, dissatisfied with some effect, 
ented his rage by throwing his fine 
watch to the floor and stamping on 
t the next rehearsal, the men pre- 
>& him with a large nickel dollar 
h, suggesting that he reserve it for 
e watch-treadings. And each year, 
is birthday, the men sent him an 
mous basket of the fruit which was 
avorite article of diet. 
ie extravagant praise he earned 
igh the years left Toscanini un- 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


touched. He despised “publicity”; he 
never gave an interview, disliked the 
tremendous fuss that was made of him 
wherever he was recognized. 

Once he was not recognized. A great 
electronics exhibition was opened at the 
NBC’s New York headquarters, admis- 
sion was by invitation, and everyone as- 
sociated with the company was given a 
card. Going in to rehearsal one day, 
Toscanini remembered the exhibition 
and, having a few moments to spare, 
stopped off to see it. At the doors, sat a 
very young girl collecting the admission 
cards. Toscanini had forgotten his (if 
ever he paid any attention to it), said he 
did not have it, and started through the 
doors anyway. “Oh, but you can’t go in 
without a card,” cried the very young 
girl; “I’m sorry, but you can’t go 
through!” Toscanini turned back, grin- 
ned, and went his way chuckling over 


HAIL AND FAREWELL TO THE GRAND OLD MAN OF MUSIC 


the completely novel sensation of being 
refused admission anywhere. When NBC 
officialdom heard what had happened, 
they were aghast and set out at once to 
discipline the girl. At that point, Tos- 
canini became enraged, declaring she 
had done exactly right, and threatening 
direful revenge if anything were done 
to one who respected her duty. 

This man who for nearly seventy 
years made musical history, once asked, 
“Why can’t they leave me alone and 
just let me conduct?” 

The answer, it seems, is that what 
came out in his conducting reflected a 
character which commanded affectionate 
admiration from everyone, regardless of 
age or class or race or taste. There are 
few people, over the entire world, who 
will not experience a sense of personal 
sorrow in bidding the Maestro farewell. 


THE END 


Dwight Oarr 
Entered by 
Edwin Hughes 
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MUSIC TO FIT THE OCCASION 


(Continued from Page 23) 


which is a maneuvering about the key- 
boards, I can best describe by saying it 
makes me look as if I were getting ready 
to dive into a pool.” 


Many people may ask why this par- 
ticular instrument has been chosen for 
producing the musical sounds for var- 
ious radio shows or, say, a commercial 
for the television panel show “What’s 
My Line?” which has utilized Miss Rio’s 
services. The musical director of the 
American Broadcasting Company, Frank 
Vagnoni, answers this way. “For all 
practical purposes, it takes up little 
space. But, most important, you can get 
color and dramatic effects from it that 
you can’t get out of any other one in- 
strument.” And Rosa Rio, he goes on to 
say, “is a person who knows just what 
to do at just the right time.” 


As she goes about her work, the peo- 
ple working in the shows she is involved 
with, along with the studio audience, 
are presented with a curious sight. For 
on her left foot Rosa Rio is wearing a 
“beat up, old flat-heeled shoe,” while the 
other foot sports a more lady-like slip- 
per. “You know,” she explains, “playing 
the pedal notes of the organ in high 
heels is- just about impossible. But in 
this comfortable old shoe my toes and 
heel can get a good firm grip on the 
pedals.” 


Another thing one can be sure of, 
Rosa says, is that she never gets bored 
with her work. Indeed, she enjoys listen- 
ing day after day to the dramatic trou- 
bles of the characters in the ‘soap 
operas. “The shows always end with 
love and marriage. But in the mean- 
while I’ve had a good cry.” 


- Born in New Orleans, the composer- 
accompanist was fifteen when she heard 
the sound of an organ for the first time 
— “and immediately fell in love with 
it.” Soon she was studying the instru- 
ment, piano, and composition. The East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, New 
York; Schillinger, and Jesse Crawford 
—all played a part in her education. 


One of the first things young Rosa 
did after coming to New York City was 
to open a school of music, where she 
acted as vocal coach. At the same time, 
she became associated with Estelle Lieb- 
ling, and, as they took their voice les- 
sons, accompanied such well - known 
singers and actors of today as Mary 
Martin, Vivienne Segal, Jane Pickens, 
and Richard Kollmar. 


Rosa Rio’s present career began in the 
late ’30s, when she was called in by 
radio officials to “help out” as organist 
for one week. Now, March of 1957 still 
finds her associated with ABC_ pro- 
grams, still finds her on that ‘“‘one week” 


repertoire dot the programs which ‘| 


job, and proving to be both one 
busiest organists and ingenious 
posers around. 
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During this month, the orchestr; 
Miss Rio’s alma mater—the Ea 
Rochester Symphony, under 
Hanson—continues its splendid }}’ 
cast series, called “Contrasts In 
(Monday evening, NBC-Radio) | 
dominantly modern in make-up) 
is a program which antied wal tl 
works and presents, side by side}} 
posers as varied in their music as} 
and Piston, Ravel and Sessions. 


For its part, the Oklahoma Cit 
phony (Sunday evening, MBS-Ri} 
under Guy Fraser Harrison, willl} 
also side by side, contemporary 
by an American and by a Nor 
on each of its programs. 


New American operas are rare. f) 
ley Hollingsworth, however, has) 
posed an opera—‘La Grande Bret 
based on a story by Balzac—and 
be given its world premiére by theff 
enterprising NBC Opera Theatif 
Sunday afternoon, March 10 (jf 
TV). I need only mention that p 
ing outfit’s name for us all to knoy 
the opera will be treated with the? 
careful attention and that singer? 
rectors, and designers of first ran}? 
be involved. 


Program-making of the highest 
finds Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
merstein bringing their musical vafff 
of “Cinderella” to TV viewers on 
day afternoon, March 31 (CBSi} 
This is a work written specially taf 
the television medium. What a ple} 
it is to be able to report this, as adi : 
tions of musicals often leave me) 
the feeling that I have seen not a ca 
copy of the original but the b. 
most ineffectual sketch of that shows 
personally, I look forward to “Ci' 
ella,” which will have the lovely 
singing actress Julie Andrews i 
title réle. i | 

A dip into history called “Mad 
Chevalier’s Paris” (Monday eve; 
March 6, NBC-TV) will bring 
memories to some of its audience § 
I suspect, provide exciting new mo 
in theater to a good many of the re: 
biographical film—this, too, made 
cially for television—it finds the debe 
Frenchman, straw hat and all, po 
forth‘ numbers he made famous, 
Valentine, Mimi, and Louise. 


Favorite airs from the popular 


; 


Voice of Firestone” and “The 
phone Hour” present on Monday 
3% 
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igs, lending contrast to the classical 
ections. This month’s schedule of 
est artists is as follows: 


“The Voice of Firestone” 
(ABC-Radio and TV) 
March 4, Rise Stevens 
March 11, Brian Sullivan 
March 18, Jerome Hines 
March 25, Barbara Gibson 
“The Telephone Hour” 
(NBC-Radio) 
March 4, Clifford Curzon 
March 11, Theodor Uppman 
March 18, Renata Tebaldi 
March 25, Lily Pons 
THE END 


WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 10) 


{d in Paris, June 17 to July 1. Open 
young pianists and violinists. Appli- 
dons must be submitted before May 
Details from Secrétariat Général du 
neours, 46 rue Molitor, Paris 16éme, 
ance. 

The American Opera Auditions, Inc.. 
aewly formed non profit organization, 
ll seek out American operatic talent 
sing in Italian opera houses in 1958. 
eliminary auditions will be held next 
tober in New York, Chicago, San 
ancisco, Dallas, Baton Rouge, and 
cinnati. The winners will be selected 
May 1958, and will then leave for 
lan, Italy, where their débuts will be 
ide at the Teatro Nuovo. Details may 
had from American Opera Auditions, 
rew Tower, Cincinnati. 

American Guild of Organists, 1956- 
58 National Open Competition in 
gan Playing; preliminary contests to 
held by local chapters, with semi- 
als to be held at Regional Conven- 
ns in 1957. Finals at 1958 Biennial 
nyentions in Houston, Texas. Details 
ym American Guild of Organists, Na- 
nal Headquarters, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
~w York 20, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
ubs nineteenth composition contest, 
56-1957. Awards of $50.00 in each of 
‘ee classes: 1. A Song for Wedding; 
Two Strings and Piano; 3. Piano 
ite (3 numbers). For native or resi- 
nt Pennsylvanians only. Closing date 
rch 1, 1957. Details from Mrs. M. 
sk London, 5627 Callowhill Street, 
tsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 

The Church of the Ascension annual 
hem competition. Award of $100 with 
blication and first performance at an 
cension Festival Service May 27, 
57. Deadline March 1, 1957. Details 
m Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 
st llth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Use a VERSATILE Method 


The new 


ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE 


The addition of the new “Older Beginner—Book 1” 
now extends the scope of this course of study 
to include those special problems of the 
adolescent and older age groups. 


° Easy ° Clear 
° Effective ¢ Comprehensive 
° Entertaining ¢ Contemporary 
for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ + Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 »* “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used with 
last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ +« “Adventures At The Keyboard” 
(Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 © Book I 
(Older Beginner) $1.25 +» “Keyboard Techniques for the Older Beginner (Supple- 
mentary material) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 
M. WITMARK & SONS + 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


AMP 


Selected Compositions 


FOR PIANO 

BERNHARD HEIDEN 

SONATAUNOR2 for Picino’ (1952) ai. ttre startet oie naicuayct operetta wonton ciskemeee $2.00 
ALAN HOVHANESS 

MOUNTAIN IDYLLS—1. Moon Lullaby; 2. Moon Dance; 3. Mountain Lullaby .  .75 
DARIUS MILHAUD 

THREE WALTZES—Excerpts from the film ““Madame Bovary” ...........++. .60 

L’‘ALBUM DE MADAME BOVARY—17 short pieces .........002 00s eee euee 1.25 


CARLOS SURINACH 
TALES FROM THE FLAMENCO KINGDOM, for children 


I. Pepper King—Il. Sweet Beauty—IIl. Witch Dance ...........-..--- 75 
FOR ORGAN 
H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
FOUREPRELUDES mopUse 40 teins ieus st. gaits! e: crate reer Uh oasRUn Ta coy eeelia ada edons sale fone tenes Each: .60 
1. Prelude in E-Flat : 3. Prelude in C 
2. Prelude in G minor 4. Prelude in F 
ANTONIO SOLER 
CONCERTO NO. 3 in G Major, arr. by E. Power Biggs .........-.-+ esses 1.50 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Mr. Czerny 


by Pauline Saltzman 


N THE WAY HOME from his 
music lesson Andy dejectedly sat 
down on a park bench and _ thought 
aloud: “After promising to teach me 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, Miss 
Ward gave me only a book of Czerny 
Etudes! I guess that old stick-in-the- 
mud, Czerny, wrote more etudes and 
exercises than any one who ever lived!” 
A gentle touch on his shoulder made 
Andy turn around, and he was amazed 
to see an odd-looking man smiling at 
him through thick glasses. He was 
rather short and his hair was so curly it 
looked like wool. His clothes reminded 
Andy of pictures he had seen of Schu- 
bert and Mendelssohn. “I beg your 
pardon,” the stranger said, “but I 
thought I heard you mention my name.” 
“Oh, I was just thinking out loud,” 
Andy replied. “My music teacher prom- 
ised to give me the Moonlight Sonata, 
but today she said my technic was not 
very good, so, instead of the Sonata 
she gave me a book of Czerny Etudes. 
She said they would teach me to ‘creep 
before I could walk’.” 

“Well, permit me to introduce myself. 
IT am Karl Czerny.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Andy in amaze- 
ment. “I did not know Czerny spoke 
English.” 

“No? Well, you see. languages are 
my hobby. I speak seven,” he replied, 
seating himself beside Andy, and con- 
tinuing: “I must say I do not blame you 
for preferring a composition by the 
great Beethoven to one of my own mod- 
est efforts, but I am sure you will see 
things in a different light when I tell 
you I have always taught music here in 
Vienna, which is my native city. My 
studio is in my home on the Petersplatz. 
I have the great honor of being a pupil 
of Beethoven, and my own pupils in- 
clude Franz Liszt and Theodore Les- 
chetizky.” 

Andy had to pinch himself to make 
sure he was not dreaming, and he be- 
gan to realize that everything seemed 
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strange to him. Instead of the familiar 
park. he seemed to be in a place he 
never saw before. He began to smile as 
Czerny reached into his coat and pro- 
duced a gray kitten with a white face. 
“See what I found!” he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. “I always have seven or eight 
of these little pets in my home and they 
have their own special room. Then, if 
the kittens become too much for one 
lone bachelor to handle, I find good 
homes for them.” 

Czerny was delighted when Andy 
told him he too liked pussycats, and 
said, “I’m glad you like them, and I’m 
glad you like music, too. When I was 
your age, about twelve or thirteen, the 
master taught me his Sonata, which 
you call ‘Moonlight.’ When I came to 
a passage I could not play I let my 
fingers run over some octaves of show- 
off improvisation. and the master boxed 
my ears! That made me decide to de- 
vote my life to composing studies which 
would prepare music students to play 
the great masterworks.” 

Here a flash of lightning engulfed 


“Carl Czerny—1791-1857 


them and when Andy opened his eyes 
he was still on the park bench, but Mr. 
Czerny had gone. His brain flashed the 
message that he had been dreaming, 
after all. A faint mewing sound made 
him look down on the warm bundle 
nestling in his arms. It was a gray kit- 
ten with a white face! 


Organ on Mulebacl i 


by Martha V. Binde 


Can you imagine an organ being « 
ried on the backs of mules for m) 
than 2000 miles? That is what is t} 
in the early stories of the settlement 
the Southwest. 


In those days Spain sent colonies 
settlers to the lands which the Spa 
soldiers had conquered in our far Sov 
west. Schools and churches were $4 
built in those colonies. 


In the year 1598, one group of sf 
tlers came to what is now New Mexiaf} 
Among the settlers was a very brillia} 
man, Cristobal de Quinones. He lf 
studied in the best schools of Eureff 
and was an excellent musician, and) 
also spoke a number of languaif} 
fluently. He built a chapel and a hip 
pital in Mission San Felipe. For 
chapel he wanted an organ, and ot 
musical instruments to teach to the 1) 
dian children, but the only place ff 
could get an organ was far-away Mel} 
co City. He sent a letter there, aski i 
for an organ, and after waiting al} 
hoping for more than six months, 
organ arrived, having been transpor 
onthe backs of mules for over 2000 mi 


This organ, as far as history te | 
was the first organ brought into w 


is now the U. S. A. 


Quinones died in 1609, having ma ) 
a valuable contribution to music in 


early days of the New World. 


Tunes From a Turtle 


by Ida M. Pardue 


No one has ever taught a turtle 
sing, but turtles were responsible fo 
lot of tunes, many centuries ago. T] 
was in ancient Greece, when tur 
shells proviaed most of the neal 
a popular musical instrument called tiff 
lyra. | 

Covered with bull’s hide, the lyra 
two animal horns fastened to its “nd 
The horns had a cross piece of wood. 
which the strings were tied. Becaulf 
the lyra was the instrument on whiff 
the catchy tunes of those times wé 
strummed, it was more popular, thou} 
less important than the cithera, whi 
was used only for more important mus, 
Over the centuries the lyra traveled 
far places, where it was copied in ot 
materidls. 


The next time you hear (or pla 
the violin, think of the turtle. TI 
ancient instrument made from its sh 
was one of the forgotten ancestors 
the violin! 
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Hidden Operas Game 
by Cameron N. Allen 


each of the following sentences the 
e of an opera is concealed, made of 
last part of one word and the first 
of the next. Can you “raise the cur- 
' on each of the operas and also 
the names of the composers? 

John was considered by his music 
ner to be very smart, having won 
‘place in the contest. 2. Having 
hed in his Scout Troup how to ad- 
ster first aid, Albert soon revived 
voy. 3. The pilot recognized the ap- 
iching plane as a Mig; none the 
ihe kept to his course. 4. Having no 
‘in whom he could confide, Lionel 
4 not decide which course to follow. 
ne witness was advised by the judge 
(11 only what he had actually seen, 
what he had heard. 6. William had 
oat all finished except the spars. If 
vent well he hoped to sail in another 


Ae 


(Answers on this page) 


o Knows The Answers? 


p score. One hundred is perfect) 


is the Polonaise written in two-four, 
three-four, four-four, three-eight or 
six-eight time? (10 points) 

hich composer was born in 1810 
ind died in 1856? (15 points) 
How many half-steps are there from 
f-flat to B-natural? (5 points) 
What is meant by transposing? (5 
oints ) 

What are the letter names of the 
‘ones in the supertonic triad in the 
ey of A-flat major? (15 points) 
How many thirty-second notes equal 
a quarter-note tied to a double- 
dotted eighth-note? (10 points) 


7] Adagio 


A : 
hz ae = 5 Ee ed eee 
5 SRR a 0 er ea 
4 s Shem rare 


What is an octette? (10 points) 

Of what nationality is Sibelius? (10 
points) 

Does the clarinet have single or 
double reeds? (10 points) 

A —From what is the melody given 
with this quiz taken? (5 points) ; 
B—Who is the composer? 

(5 points) 


Answers on this page 


swers to Hidden Operas 


lartha, by Von Flotow, 2. Aida, by 
li; 3. Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas; 
idelio, by Beethoven; 5. Otello, by 
li; 6. Parsifal, by Wagner. 
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Junior Etude Poetry Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attrac- 
tive prizes this month for the best original 
essays. Topic “My Aim in Music.” 

Class A, 16 to 20 years of age; Class B, 
12 to 16; Class C, Juniorettes under 12. 
Prizes will be mailed in March. Names of 
prize winners and list of best thirty re- 


ceiving Honorable Mention will appear in 
a later issue. 

Print your name, address and class in 
which you enter, on upper left corner of 
paper and print address on upper right 
corner. Mail entries to Junior Etude, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. Contest closes March 31. 


Letter Box 
EAS ER EY 


Send replies to letters in care of Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and if correctly 
stamped, they will be forwarded to the writers. Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air mail rate varies, so consult your Post Office before 
stamping foreign air mail. Print your name and return address on the back of 


the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have studied piano for seven years, 
also play cello and double-bass in our 
school orchestra. I enjoy reading 
ETUDE and playing the music in it. I 
am very fond of music and would like 
to hear from other music lovers. 

Bernice Hewlett (Age 15), 
New Zealand 


Dear Junior Etude: 

The Story Solo Club members (in 
the photograph) have each been award- 
ed a Composer’s pin by the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers and have also 
won recognition as junior composers by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
to which we belong. Jeni Riberts, Bud 
Donnelly and I were at camp when the 
picture was taken. We would like to 


hear from other boys and girls. 
Cara Monro (Age 12), Illinois 


Story Solo Club 


Flossmoor, Illinois 


Carol Culloden, Linnea Lind, Brian 
Buck, Roger VanCleve, Jeffrey Buck, 
Richie Anderson, Nancy Martin, Bar- 
bara Martin, Kristine Szabo, Jo Harms, 
Clifford Culloden, Liz Perot, Bonnie 
Lyn Kolofer, Bob Neville, Carol Perrin, 
Don Perrin, Linda Marwick, Dorie Orr, 
Whit Byers, Cricket Beachand, Sandy 
Orr. Age 9 to 16. 


Breaking Records 


Everybody gets a big thrill in break- 
ing a record—it may be in athletics, but 
then, it may be in various other activi- 
ties, too. 

Why not break and hold the record in 
your musical activities? Why not try 
to play a little bit better than any one 
else in your music class? Why not play 
your scales smoother than any one 
among your musical friends? Why not 
memorize one more piece than any one 
in your music club? Why not play your 
instrument better than any one else in 
your school band? Why not hold the 
record of never missing a lesson? Never 
omitting your practicing? Never losing 
your music book? Never forgetting an 
assignment? Never failing to make a 
correction, especially when your teacher 
marks the spot with her pencil? 

There are many ways to break and 
hold records. Breaking and _ holding 
these small records may be the begin- 
ning of breaking very important records 
later. Why not break the record and be 
the first one to try it? 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I enjoy Junior Etude very much and 
would like to hear from some readers 
of the Letter Box. My favorite com- 
posers are Strauss and Handel. My am- 
bition is to become a concert violinist 
and I would like to hear from some 
violinists of my age. 

Kathleen Reid (Age 9), 
Massachusetts 


Answers to Quiz 


1. Three-four; 2. Schumann; 3. eight; 
4. playing a composition exactly as it is 
written, but in another key; 5. B-flat, 
D-flat, F; 6. fifteen; 7. a composition 
for eight voices or eight instruments; 
8. Finnish; 9. single; 10. A—‘‘Moon- 
light” Sonata; B—Beethoven. 
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No musical knowledge needed, Piano Tuners in great demand. Low 
cost trainug by experts. Revolutionary new phonograph records give 
true piano tones. We furnish professional tools (record player if 
needed), instruction manuals, etc. Includes spinet tuning. FULL 
TRAINING in piano repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings. Personal instructions available. Write today for FREE 
illustrated booklet. 
CAPITAL PIANO TUNING SCHOOL ; 
16 S. W. 2nd St. Dept. 107 Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 
samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 


Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


CHORD DICTIONARY 


Authentic Chord Reference 
Easily Read—Readily Located 
or direct from publisher 


HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. | 


19318 Baseline Rd., Glendora, Calif. 


Order from your dealer 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of ‘“VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS” 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
: STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, 
Seat scientific way. Yes—you may now be able to im- 


/I}\ 


i) 
Feuchtinger’s great booklet’ “How to Develop a Successful 


i all_-strings 


A Basic Method by George Best 


Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


Silver Flutes —Piccolos 


12 Piedmont Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


eoceceeeoeeeoeeeeeesee0ese 
FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus 
a aoe piano keyboard (42 keys). Price 
1S 

FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but 
size 2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided 
into 9 easy lessons with 117 questions and 
their answers on the back. Price $1.00 

FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to 
name, write, and sight read the notes of the 
major, minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords 
and their inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 


Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 


1102 S. 31st Ave., (Dept. E) Bellwood, Ill. 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 


prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice. . 
in the privacy of your own room! Self-training lessons, 
mostly silent. No music required. Write today for Eugene 


Voice.’ ts a solutely FREE. You must state your age. FREE 
in ain wra’ er. ° 

call, JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND AGE RIGHT NOW! BOOK 

PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South Clinton St,, Dept.) AT-100 | Chicago 6, Ill, 


SIGHT-READING ALL-IMPORTANT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


addition to the regular ones to be mem- 
orized and worked out. Ask your pupil 
to play her latest memorized composi- 
tion with her eyes closed to check prog- 
ress of reading habits. You will be sur- 
prised at the weak spots thus uncovered, 
and recital and contest performance will 
be improved. It is a welcome change of 
pace also to suggest playing at home 
with the room pitch dark. 

As your pupils progress in keyboard 
feel, include drill on skips of thirds, 
fourths, and other intervals; then on to 
triads, chords, and the rest of keyboard 
harmony. Drills like Dy. Maier’s “skip- 
flips” help to develop the feel of chords 
and skips. For a change at the lesson, 
ask your pupil to play a scale or an ar- 
peggio with his eyes closed. His facility 
and reading ability depend on ready 
recognition and mastery of such note 
groupings. Very well, you say, my stu- 
dents are being drilled on this sense of 
feel, but they still read note by note, 
spelling it out. 

The development of eye-span speed 
is the second important factor in piano 
sight-reading. Turning a page several 
measures from the end for an expert 
accompanist illustrates how a good 
sight-reader uses and needs this skill. 
Everyone is aware of the slow progress 
made by a beginning reader at school; 
first letters, syllables, and small words; 
and later sentences with meaning. The 
eye does not move smoothly but in jumps 
along a horizontal line of text, the length 
depending on reading speed and com- 
prehension. How much more complex 
is the reading of a four-voice Bach 
fugue with not only the horizontal fugal 
lines, but vertical harmony too; plus 
fingering, tempo, dynamic, phrase, and 
pedal markings sandwiched in, plus the 
factor of hand and pedal co-ordination 
to complicate matters further! 

One attempt to solve the eye-span 
problem has been made by adapting the 
Tachistoscope to music study. This pro- 
jector-type machine using slides attained 
wide prominence during the second 
World War in training troops and civil- 
ian plane spotters in recognition of 
enemy aircraft by flashing slides of 
planes on a screen for a second or a 
fraction thereof. Since then many 
schools are using it for remedial read- 
ing, art, and other subjects where eye 
recognition speed is important. In music, 
slides of chords and other note group- 
ings are flashed on the screen while the 
student responds by playing what he 
sees. However, the cost of the machine 
and slides makes it prohibitive to many 


private teachers. But what avai 
substitute is there? 

One help is to flash cards of s 
and small note groups. Another he 
to use a small card to cover a 
measure at a time forcing the p 
eyes to read the next measure 
playing the first. This can be incre} 
to several measures depending on } 


reading, most likely mother. An 
student may even help himself s¢ 
what by blocking with one hand W | 
playing with the other. But this is }} 
ited and a last resort. | 

The teaching of form and analyst 
also a must for a bigger and faster 
span. The pupil can learn to recog 
the harmonic background of chord 
arpeggio groupings at a glance wit 
having to decipher them a if 
Even the youngest beginner can|f! 
asked to point out measures or naitl 
that repeat; and whether the notes 
up by scale steps, or skip to form ll || 
or arpeggios. Every student, no mai 
what level, should be taught and he 
to analyze his piece at different rea 
and learning stages; yet far too 
students reach the concerto level, 
example, without knowing the b 
rudiments of sonata form or harmédf 
analysis. 

The last basic principle is the d i] 
opment of rhythmic continuity. Oj] 
ously the ideal is to read correctly§ 
sight everything on the printed ps 
but occasional difficult passages inf 
otherwise fairly easy piece will caf 
the rhythm to be broken, if not wha} 
lost. Gerald Moore, in his excellff 
book, “The Unashamed Accompanilf} 
says that “the good sight-reader is} 
expert skipper, that some of the ncf 
are abandoned or slurred so that |f 
rhythmic pulse is kept alive.” 

We teachers are constantly start 
and stopping our pupils to correct n@ 
and fingering; but in teaching g 
sight-reading we must right about fa 
Train the student to grasp the essen} 
and how to leave out the non-essenti 
since rhythmic accuracy is more imp 
tant to sight-reading than note accura 
For example, point out the necessity 
concentrating his eye on a florid mele 
while keeping the secondary accompa 
ment going, even if a few notes 
dropped. He must learn to be his o 
conductor (with less counting from 
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sssons) and develop a tempo as- 
ition for such terms as largo, ad- 
. presto, and the various most-used 
onome settings. Teach the pupil to 
t out a measure in established 
10, with the playing started on the 
2ct beat and maintained till the 
end no matter what happens. If 
ssary take one measure at a time 
increase the measures till a steady, 
tempo can be kept going without 
ering or repeating. 

jie of the biggest assets to maintain- 
|pupil interest is sight-reading ma- 
]. While the student must work 
istently on that recital or contest 
2, Interest and variety can be main- 
:d by a constant change of reading 
;rial weekly if not daily! A lending 
ry in constant circulation is an ex- 
nt idea, with maintenance and ad- 
ns financed by a small fee from 


each pupil. While you give the: the 
main fare of technic and the classics, 
the teen-agers will adore an occasional 
popular piece just for reading. The 
secondary piano student will recognize 
the value of piano study if his sight- 
reading utilizes the vocal or instrumental 
literature of his major concentration. 
Every music student from six to sixty 
loves collections of familiar tunes, 
whether cowboy ballads, hymns, Chris- 
mas carols, or what have you. A good 
rule of thumb is to keep his reading 
material one grade below the current 
level of study. 

The development of keyboard feel, 
eye-span, and steady rhythm is a slow 
process; but in time the average stu- 
dent will achieve an important reason 
for studying piano—the ability to read 
satisfactorily what interests him in the 
vast piano literature. THE END 


ved him if he were taught in a group 

our? We have said that music for a 

ime is our goal. Where is music 

, in what kind of setting? It seems 

primarily a social art. Psycholo- 

suggest that we should teach a 

x in the setting it is going to be used. 

‘hen music is shared in a group the 

ip begins to discriminate and form 

ical taste. Each individual soon 

ws why he likes a performance or a 

e of music. Experience in groups 

‘s that nervous strain off, too, when 

aS and relatives ask John to play. 

sic should not be the reason for 
ys isolation from his friends. If it is, 
ic cannot help but suffer. 

he music lesson must be group ap- 
red. An individual will do many 
s better when he does them in a 
Ip of similarly occupied workers 
1 when he does them alone. When a 

id of John’s becomes living proof 
achievement is enjoyable, worth- 
e, and possible this may start John 

king again. 

very teacher wishes she could devel- 

vell-balanced pupils who combine a 

ety of personality traits in music 

rpretation. How often have you 
med of the ideal student who would 
lt from mixing all the virtues of 
or three widely different students? 
best way to begin such a merger is 

ring these students together in a 

3. 

), John is now taking lessons in the 
studio with three other students his 
in his same grade, and with the 

e piano background. Naturally each 
outstanding strengths and weak- 

es, but that is why they are together. 

ne teacher of the new studio has 
obligations when she works in 
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THE NEW STUDIO 
(Continued from Page 22) 


groups. First of all she has to plan each 
lesson. She has to keep lessons from 
last week on file so that she can thinks 
through the next lesson. With four peo- 
ple on her hands she has no time to 
fake. Her role, now, is leader. She must 
help her students discover, formulate 
and clarify the group’s purposes. There 
will be general needs of the group as 
well as individual needs. She must be 
sure she is a democratic leader who 
delegates and distributes responsibility, 
encourages and values initiative, and 
fosters self-criticism and self-evaluation. 

Of course she must maintain control. 
But in so far as control emanates from, 
depends upon, and is imposed by her, 
she is never happy about it. She will 
only feel satisfied with her work in so 
far as the group manifestly develops 
self-control in terms of its common pur- 
poses. 

Teaching in the new studio is hard 
work but it is also rewarding work. 
When Richard comes to his lesson with 
news that he has successfully har- 
monized and transposed some tunes his 
class wanted to sing; when Peter states 
that at the pack meeting he conducted 
and played accompaniments to their 
group songs; when Nancy thanks her 
teacher for insisting upon good sight 
reading habits because she suddenly 
had been asked to play for Sunday 
school; and when Wendy says she was 
very glad last Friday night she had 
kept five pieces in her repertory because 
after playing one piece her friends 
wanted to hear more: When students 
see where they can use their music and 
how they can use it our teacher in the 
NEW STUDIO knows she is teaching 
MUSIC FOR KEEPS. 

THE END 
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to participate with the more advanced 
player without any great damage being 
done to the group. The experienced 
players will set the pace of course, but 
the new members will be stimulated by 
association with the more experienced 
veterans if fine teachers are available to 
encourage them over the transition pe- 
riod. The important point is to save 
these new members and build them up 
to accept their challenge. 


Private instruction of high calibre is 
very important to supplement the rich 
and varied activities of the superior 
school music program. A desire for in- 
dividual instruction usually follows the 
recognition by the student of his tech- 
nical and musical inadequacies. Stimu- 
lating orchestra and small ensemble 
experiences at the elementary school 
level will often result in the most gifted 
and talented pupils finding good private 
teachers at an early age. As young play- 
ers are challenged by difficult orchestra 
literature, individual study with fine 
teachers will help them more and more 
to reach out to the limit of their musical 
and technical capacity. Private teach- 
ers can become an integral part of the 
orchestral program at school and should 
be encouraged to work closely with the 
school orchestra director so that coach- 
ing of students in orchestral literature 
will become a part of their study. Such 
help from private teachers in isolated 
orchestral problems including bowing, 
fingering, phrasing and other technical 
items can be the means too of develop- 
ing a sharing and co-operating by all 
teachers to the benefit of the school 
music program and the growth of each 
individual student. The orchestra can 
be the means of motivating the work of 
private teachers. Serious individual 
study always follows a keen desire on 
the part of a pupil to play. well in order 
to become a respected and contributing 
member of the orchestra. All students 
will be proud to be members of a group 
that plays well. This student approval 
of outside study should be a good cause 
for partnership in the training of out- 
standing young musicians. 


Special instrumental teachers as a 
part of the school music staff may also 
augment the efforts of the regular 
teachers if schedules of all teachers in- 
volved are effectively planned. In order 
that several special teachers make their 
contribution to this project, teachers of 
general music and special vocal teach- 
ers who are also orchestral specialists 
have been included on the staff in the 
Hempstead Schools. Specialized assist- 
ance in French horn, cello, bassoon have 


resulted in accomplishing not only 
ter work in the high-school symy 
but also throughout the music tea 
of the entire school system since 
The general music program has pre a" 
by using these music specialists equi j 
with excellent backgrounds with | 
musical contents; (2) the teachd 
general music also have the pleasu: 
helping in the special orchestra 
gram; (3) the general music teach) 
also encouraged to continue his sy 
interest by playing in his own orche 
section with his pupils and in smalf} 
sembles; (4) the complete symp ff, 
orchestra becomes the work of all 
operative family of students and teadly) 
working together. This relationship jj 
professional basis among teachers cits 
music department results in a wi} 
some interest in the growth of al} 
dents and a unified departmental | 
also is achieved. With instrum) | 
teachers sitting in the school-sympif} 
orchestra teaching as they play 
their students, the complete, full; 
strumented organization become 
musical social unit that produces 
music and functions as a realistic 
munity project. 


has been questioned by some sin: 
might hinder students from develagy 
into leaders. This, however, is no 
case in Hempstead. Rather it is o 
the vital means whereby students 
given their leadership as soon as 
are able to carry it and the teaq# 
teach at all times either in reheaf! 
or at concerts. 


Desirable pupil-teacher relatior# 
has resulted from the practice ini 
Hempstead Public Schools to this 
tent. The entire system includes six 
mentary schools (grades 1-8) of a 
375 students each and one high sci 
with a little less than 2000 studi 
The Music Department Staff inclif 
thirteen teachers, including the diref 
of music. Nine teachers are assigne 
vocal-general music and four teac 
have full time instrumental assignme 
Four of the general music teachers: 
also scheduled to teach a few hours; 
week in instrumental classes and 
tions. These four special teachers, 


students in their high school se 
since the pupils started in the seq 
or third grade. These teachers, with| 
four full time instrumental teac 
guide the pupils through their eler 
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‘ school training and “go to high 
rl” literally with them and together 
* make the transition from elemen- 
‘level to the more difficult repertoire 
he school-symphony orchestra. Here 
* meet the music of Bach, Brahms. 
tok and many other composers who 
2 written for the symphony orches- 
Also it is here that Music Festivals, 
2loped in collaboration with other 
artments such as social studies, lit- 
ure, drama and physical education 
‘prepared and produced. 


west conductors and guest artists 
+ provided further challenges to the 
‘ents of the orchestra. After pro- 
ms are adequately prepared in reg- 

rehearsals, outside artists give 
h added incentive to a public ap- 
tance. Students and teachers again 
fe in the thrill of performing reper- 
p, carefully prepared, under the in- 
ation of a professional conductor or 
‘laying an accompaniment for a dis- 
luished guest soloist. Under the 
ss of such exciting circumstances 
‘highest standards of performance 
‘reached. 


epertoire of the orchestra should be 
eted from the finest literature of all 
ods. There should be no need for 
scially written” and certainly not 
tered down” editions for young mu- 
ims of this calibre. We believe that 
lents are denied what should be 
r cultural birthright if any such 
promise is made. “American youth 
and will perform that which they 
‘their conductors want to perform” 
suoted from a letter to the students 
empstead Orchestra by Roy Harris. 
sicians who have conducted this 
ip all write glowing reports of their 
sic making. Eastman School of Mu- 
‘Conductor, Frederick Fennell says, 
usic in Hempstead is a living ex- 


fence.” THE END 


“He said Bach was better 
than Beethoven!” 
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skillful use of the device in ae | 
today’s music, both “legitimate” 
“commercial.” 
Cowell first used chords of seconds 
a decorative device to emphasize 
thicken the line in either treble or bil 
Later he adopted a more systematic 
proach, developing a_ theoretical i\! 
planation of the derivation and use} 
clusters. Subsequent to the stormy dé, 
of this béte noir of Cowell’s, virtual} 
all of the prominent twelve-tone céf if 
posers, plus other leading composers t! Q 
Europe and the United States, as i 
as the more progressive jazz compoall 
and arrangers, have expanded th 4 
vocabulary by adopting tone-clustel) 
meanwhile openly acknowledging t i 
debt to Cowell. \) 
Clusters were for the first time dis 
buted among the instruments of iif 
orchestra in Some Music and Soli 
More Music which Cowell wrote in 1° 
More extensive orchestral use is to 
found in the Piano Concerto (192 \ 
and in Synchrony (1930) ; in Movem'), 
(for string quartet), they are trea}. 
polyphonically; and in Advertisem 
for piano they are made a virtuoso 
vice. But at no time did they cause m | 


scene and for the wide acceptance | 


consternation than in 1917, when, a 
bandmaster in the Army, Cowell |) 
corporated them into the repertory 
the band he was directing! 

There have been other directions jf} 
which Cowell has broadened the sta i 
of materials available to the compos H | 
The Ritournelle, from the incidental riff} 
sic for Les maries de la tour eiffel 


bl 
Jean Cocteau, features an elastic foil 
—hby the proper selection of measu: 
according to a key furnished by 
composer, the music can be utilized! 
any desired length from three to} 
hundred and four bars. The Bans 
for piano is played completely with¢ 
the keyboard, the player standing in 
curve of the grand piano so as to. 
able to reach the strings convenie | 
while an assistant holds the dampq 
pedal down. (See Ex. 3) | 
iH 


from the Banshee 


| 


Tempo rubato ® 
Bx. 3. baw ® 


Opp = ®& Left 


Right hand hand 
Left [pizzicato | O Left I 
hand b 5 he hand. 
9: = 2 aed ig Sa 6 a 
oz ra * er = “a sist S¥a =3333i 
Right eS 
'S Right 

hand 


(Copyright by Arthur Shilkret, Long Isla 
Reprinted by special permission.) 
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—Indicates a sweep of the finger 
. the lowest string to the highest 
given. 
—Finger sweeps lengthwise along 
string of the note indicated. 
—Sweep back and forth from lowest 
\ Bb below middle C, both hands 
her in opposite directions, crossing 
te middle. 
—Sweep along five notes ail to- 
sr, in the manner of letter B. 
other pieces, darning eggs, paper 
rs, spoons or pencils are placed 
le piano strings, with resulting new 
qualities in each case. One work 
string quintet includes a part for 
hhunderstick, an instrument of the 
west Indians, which is played by 
\ling it above the head. 
mols interest in expanding the 
yaratively limited. rhythmic re- 
es of Western music led him to 
je» in 1931, an electronic instrument 
m as the rhythmicon, which was 
to his specifications by Leon There- 
.and which permits metrical com- 
ions of virtually unlimited com- 
ty. To demonstrate the musical 
ulness of this instrument, Cowell 
yosed Rhythmicana, in which the 
imicon is treated as a solo instru- 
with orchestral accompaniment. 
hind these various assaults on the 
‘cal status quo is a desire on Cowell’s 
‘to exercise the new and unheard; 
is most radical departures invari- 
‘go hand in hand with some familiar 
eadily understandable element, in 
cases melody, which is intended to 
inate even in his most heterodox 
ures. 
) discover that this approach to the 
radical aspects of his style is any- 
+ but haphazard, one need only turn 
s book, ““New Musical Resources.” 
ng the subjects covered are: A 
retical guide for the use of different 
ds simultaneously sounded (“‘poly- 
ds”); “dissonant counterpoint,” 
h reverses the traditionally accepted 
ms of which intervals are “normal” 
which exceptional; a method of in- 
icing rhythmic values of an unpre- 
nted degree of refinement into our 
m, such as ninth notes, thirteenth 
s, five-sixth notes, etc.; a way of 
ting these values and also the more 
ylex rhythmic groupings now em- 
ed, without the use of brackets; a 
retical basis for combining these 
»lex patterns in ratios derived from 
yvertone series; a method of estab- 
rg the relations of successively and 
ltaneously performed varying meters 
tempi, also based upon the overtone 
s; a more accurate notation for 
mics; and finally the background 
treatment of tone-clusters. 
ese innovations were all developed 
to 1932, for since that time Cowell 


I 
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has concentrated on synthesizing them 
with other elements, old and new, in his 
music. And the frankly experimental 
pieces which he has written amount to 
only a minute fraction of his total out- 
put. Less publicized, but a far more 
profound influence in his work than 
the radical and experimental features, 
has been folk music. One could say 
that Cowell’s music draws from an in- 
ternational folk style, for he has never 
hesitated to welcome the music of any 
culture, Western or Asiatic, as a source 
for material. 

To comprehend the place of this 
“ethnic” background in Cowell’s music, 
one should note three principal areas. 

Ex.4 from Symphony No.6 


d 
Allegro é Sse he 


—— 


Spebtet tatters te. 
6S Se = ant ay 


(Copyright by American Composers Al- 
liance. Reprinted by special permission.) 


from Symphony No. 10 


geezer eee 


aS oe ; KG fel (oe 
G42 pee EtG pesiere, 


Fe enn ee 
pais 1i23 Pera ieee 


(Copyright 1955 by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York; used by permission.) 


The most obvious of the three origi- 
nates from his Celtic ancestry. The titles 
of many of his compositions announce 
this heritage, such as The Irish Girl, 
The Irishman Lilts, The Banshee, Lilt of 
the Reel, Fiddler’s Jig, Gaelic Sym- 
phony, Irish Suite, Celtic Suite, The 
Leprechaun, The Voice of Lir. Also a 
large percentage of Cowell’s larger 
works show more than a trace of native 
Irish influence. Most often, as in his 
symphonies, this takes the form of a 
scherzo movement in jig style. (See 
Example 4 above.) 

(To be continued next month) 
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C.P.E. Bach’s “Solfeggietto.” The stu- 
dent, aerate a normal sense of relative 
pitch, will be able to identify the posi- 
tion of the notes in the scale as he 
hums the melody from memory away 
from the keyboard. For purposes of 
illustration let us take the four notes 
which come on count one of the first 
measure and those on count three. He 
will know that he is humming the scale 
tones 3,1,3.5,8 on count one and 7,5,7,2,- 
5 on count three. These he will im- 
mediately identify as forming a I chord 
and a V chord—two musical “words” 
with which he is familiar. Since he 
knows the composition starts in C Minor, 
he identifies the corresponding letter 
names as Eb,C,Eb,G,C for count one, 
and B-natural,G,B-natural,D,G, for 
count three. As he continues humming 
and comes to the ninth measure he again 
has, except for the first note, the same 
melody—5,1,3,5,8 and 7,5,7,2,5. How- 
ever, since he knows that at this point 
the piece modulates to G Minor he 
identifies the notes as | and V chords in 
this key and the letter names therefore 
as D,G,Bb,D,G and F#,D,F#,A,D. Con- 
tinuing to the seventeenth measure the 
“idea” occurs again, this time in F 
Minor, and through the same process of 


“orammatical” thinking he knows the 
letter names are C,F,Ab,C,F, and E- 
natural,C,E-natural,G,C. 

Since chords and chord patterns are 
a fundamental element of keyboard mu- 
sic, it is important that the basis of 
musical learning by ideas be established 
at the very beginning of piano study by 
emphasizing to the student that the 
pieces he learns are composed of scale 
tones primarily and letter names second- 
arily. In his keyboard harmony he 
should immediately begin to learn to 
see the keyboard as made up of the 
notes of the scale in which the com- 
position being studied is written, shut- 
ting out from his visual grasp all the 
notes not in that scale—as in the scale 
of C which is easy to play in because 
the black keys are the only ones ex- 
cluded. If the piece is in D it is of com- 
paratively small importance to know 
that the signature is F# and C# if the 
student cannot see the notes of the 
scale of D on the keyboard as the ones 
he is using. If this key-consciousness is 
not emphasized continuously from the 
very beginning, the study of theory at 
high school level or later has only a 
minimum effect on his learning process. 
He has already firmly established his 
habits of learning, which are usually 
quick muscular reactions to spots on 
lines and spaces, resulting in striking 


the corresponding keys on the keyboard ° 


—not the conscious guiding by the 
or learning by ideas. 

Even though the student with q 
absolute pitch but without key- 
sciousness may learn by ear more € 
than the student with relative pitch,}} 
interpretations are seldom convin 
because he does not get the compo: 
ideas consciously and directly. T 
too, he is not learning as quickly a 
would with key-conseiousness beca (N 
he is still like the “talented” studena}fi" 
French — learning by maces | lf 
instead of ideas. 

One of the important causes 4 
make students tend to practice too ff 
and play too fast is the lack of i] ta 
consciousness. Since they do not lefj 
by ideas they depend mainly on mu} 
lar or finger memory, which does |p 
function as well at very slow speed My! 
at fast ones. Therefore in attemp#f 
to play slowly, when muscular men#f; 
is only slightly effective, the absenty i 


them unable to play correctly becall 
they have to remember what to them) 
unrelated letter names instead of mus if 
words or ideas and their sense of rf 
tive pitch does not help them. 

All learning, even when the studer 
playing with the music open before 
is a form of memorizing. When he p 
a piece with the music at a lesson, 
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himself and his times. 


Volume | 

The Duke 

When I Was Young Walkin’ Line 
Swing Bells 


These 9 Brubeck original themes and improvised 
variations have been transcribed by Frank Metis 
from the best-selling Columbia Records album “Bru- 


beck Plays Brubeck’’—guaranteeing you high student 
interest and enthusiasm. 


Shawnee Press is proud to present these first printed exams 
of Dave Brubeck’s work. Musicianly . . 


the forward-looking teacher will find this music excellent st 
material for her intermediate and advanced students. 


In Your Own Sweet Way 


America’s foremost exponent of contemporary jazz 


One of the few musicians to be honored with a Time magaz# 
“cover” story, Dave Brubeck is one of the most widely hailed cr | 
tive jazz musicians of our time. ! 
Building on a firm foundation of academic training in keybor 
study and composition, today Brubeck stands in the forefront of 
emerging new tradition in American music: The schooled music} 
whe has deliberately selected jazz as the medium for expreall 


. challenging... He | 


Volume II 
Weep No More 
Two-Part Contention 
One Moment Worth Ye 
Waltz 


Price: $2.00 each volume. Available a 
your local music dealer, or from 


Shawnee Fess in 


Delaware Water Gap * Pennsylvania 
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ONY, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
jieory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
jManuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
ed. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 
rst. 69, N.Y. 

ti 
N PIANO TUNING-Simplified, authentic 
{tion $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
eecher St cba. Noy. 


E SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
fine, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
»py; $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 


4 

G PIANO — BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching 

' $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 

fe cations; P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
a. 


N PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
' Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
sian and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
| Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hundreds of 
structive books for musicians from jazz to 
ony. Walter Stuart Music Inc., 421-B 
ut St., Union, N. J. 


ICING 200 ACCORDIONS — ALL 
3. Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. Cla- 
s or other musical instruments secured. 
nt House, 8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, 
Zork, Vi 7-0866. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
g 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
, E8151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
ing. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
rambersburg, Pa. 


.NO. The Touch System of Playing the 
The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
ike the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
xce, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
ne piano mask with manual of instruction 
iginal exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 
sr, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


RIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, intermation- 
sclaimed “‘The World’s Finest,” imported 
Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
E, 387 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


) TUNING COURSE-—Complete self-in- 
on lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
epairing and other servicing operations. 
srful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
id—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
teed or refund. Nelson Company, 210 
ton, Dept. AT-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


DEGREE: ARTS, MUSICOLOGY, EDU- 
YN; correspondence courses or extramural 
Folder #163 free. AUREA, CENTRAL 
AY, NEW YORK. 


INUTE ORGAN COURSE” $1.00. Play 
yan in one hour. Ruth Richardson, 2913 
h St., Meridian, Miss. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALIZED PIANO or organ 
taught by tape recording and correspondence. 
Write for information: GEORGE FORGE NA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Box 
56, ETUDE Magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (George 
Forge is the author of the copyrighted text 
“The Law of Chord Construction.”’) 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvement—86 pages— 
$1—Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


RECORDERS (Wood flutes). Ideal for home, 
school, club—easy to learn. Free catalog. The 
Recorder Shop, 309 W. Fourth, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved. Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 


HULL’S SUPPLY HOUSE. Importers and Job- 
bers. Stringed instruments, supplies, violin mak- 
ers’ tools and material. Fine repairing. 83 years’ 
experience. John S. Hull,. Violin Maker, Fort 
Hunter, New York. 


PIANO TEACHERS-—Sell all music to your 
students. We supply teaching music wholesale 
(50% of retail price). Write for free list. 
STUART MUSIC INC. 421-B Chestnut St., 
Union, N. J. 


TEACHERS, PIANISTS, BEGINNERS! Don’t 
waste time! Learn professional piano secrets now. 
World’s most amazing popular music system. 
Free Literature. Ernest Weidner System, 423 E. 
7th St., Boston 27, Mass. 


ACCORDIONS~—Direct from importer— save 50% 
and more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantee. Trades 
accepted, Free Catalog. Write Accordion Manu- 
facturers Outlet, Dept. 37EU, 2003 Chicago, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


SINGERS—TEACHERS. The most complete and 
authentic course of lessons on the basic princi- 
pals of good Voice Production sent to you for 
$2.00. The best investment you ever made, 
Voice Builders, 425 West Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


: CLASSIFIED ADS 


WANTED: YVETTE GUILBERT recordings, 
recital programs, letters, photos. Will trade or 
sell Guilbert duplicate items. Edward Jabes 
1617 Jaynes St., Berkeley 3, Calif, ae 


—— ee Se ee eee 


BACH FUGUE ANALYSES: “Art? 2 parts—$2; 
“Inventions” 2 parts—$2; “Clavichord” 4 parts 
—$4. For pianists, organists, conductors, com- 
posers, arrangers, teachers, Morong, Box 21, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE. Genuine Italian, French, German, 
stringed instruments. Bows. Historic materials, 
tools, ete. Whole or part. R. Nusinov, 2918 W. 
North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


HOME STUDY PIANO COURSE OF GOSPEL 
MUSIC. 52 self explanatory lessons and 52 study 
and practice pages bound in book form for 
$5.00. Willis J. Gage, 119 S. Montreal, Dallas, 
Texas. 


CHRISTIANS. Your Musical repertoire is not 
complete, without these two great, “Happy 
Heart” Songs, “I Want You to Come” and 
“Miracles of Jesus.” At your favorite music 
counter, or send one dollar, receive both copies, 
postpaid. The “Wright” Music, 2213 Christine 
St., Wayne, Michigan. 


ANY INTELLIGENT PERSON who is handy 
with tools can make a beautiful violin from one 
of our complete kits. Free brochure. Premier 
Music, 309 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif, 


REVOLUTIONARY METHOD! “HOW TO 
HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC” (HARPER 
& BROS., $3.50). Classes and Materials now 
available. Write: CONE-ROYT MUSIC LEARN- 
ING AIDS, Studio 866, Carnegie Hall, New 
York 19. 


CUSTOM-BUILT HARPSICHORDS, VIRGIN- 
ALS & CLAVICHORDS from $500 delivered in 
U.S.A. Tllustrated catalogue air mailed on re- 
quest. The John Paul Company, 39 Grove Road, 
Eastbourne, England. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU PRACTICE 
DAY OR NIGHT WITHOUT DISTURBING 
OTHERS, mutes piano about 85%. Easily at- 
tached or detached without harming mechanism, 
State upright, grand, or spinet! Sold only on 
money back guarantee. Send $5 for mute and 
full instructions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 2827 
S. Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION, SINGERS! ACCOMPANIMENTS 
RECORDED TO ORDER, or L.P. ALBUM. 
Also, your tape material transferred to records. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS. 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


BARGAIN OFFER. We have too much piano, 
vocal, choral, and violin music—all unused. Send 
$1 for each ‘“‘grab-bag” (at least $5 retail value) 
wanted. Menchey Music, Hanover, Pa. 
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WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 


Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 


Private lessons, technic courses; available as 


visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 


801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


"Teacher of Successful Pianists’’ 
Master’s Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 


Teacher of singing—European trained 
"Bel Canto’ 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 


608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 


Popular Songs and Classics 
TV—Radio—Stage Concert 


105 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Studio re-opens October 1 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 
many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 


Hotel Ansonia, B’way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 


Compositions published by G, Schirmer 
Theodore Presser, 
Belwin, Inc., and Chappell & Co. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


CONCERT PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
teaching in New York City. 
Students given opportunity for 

public appearances. 
For information write: 


150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L.l., New York 
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MARY BOXALL BOYD 
Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
"Pianist and teacher of renown’’—ETUDE music 


magazine 
Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 


113 W. 57th St. New York City 
44 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 
Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 


Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


IRENE WEISSENBERG TINTNER 


CONCERT PIANIST—ARTIST TEACHER 
Advanced Technique and Interpretation — Adult 
Training — Program Building — Refresher Courses 


for Piano Teachers. 
Te. PL 5-6343 


3026 State Saginaw, Michigan 
LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 
Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 


Studio 202, 100512 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 


PIANIST 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, 
radio, television, including 


NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Her- 
bert, Henry Cordy and many others. 


2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 


Leopold Aver’s Great Secret: Tone, technic, 
artistry bound together. 6 years with Aver. 
Res, Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 
Faculty member, Manhattan School of Music 
Teacher of ‘‘brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


IT’S NOT THEORY 


(Continued from Page 62) 


printed notes cause him to recall} 
he did when he looked at them 
practicing—that is, he remember 
with an aid to memory. If is j 
important to learn by ideas when 
the notes as it is when memcrizing}} 
many students learn a piece wit 
notes by eye-finger co-ordination, }} 
start to try to figure out musical | 
as an aid to memorizing. This is} 
because playing with the notes be} 
form of memorizing, the student}) 
already established wrong habit 
thought which must be changed to If) 
ing by ideas. This change is difficu}} 
make and would not be necessary) 
had started as he should, learnin 
ideas and then thinking from me'f 
exactly as he did when looking a 
music. 

Let us teach from the beginnin 
study music as one would mem 
poems in English — by learning} 
composer’s ideas and identifying) 
notes by ear through an habitually # 
key-consciousness. THE 


NEW RECORDS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


concerto in the 20th century if onl 
or two aspects of the 20th century 
are employed, and not much mo 
the piano concerto form? 


By contrast, the Roger Ses¢ 
Second Quartet is a profoundly sez! 
work, without a frivolous thought iif} 
head. Traditionally, composers hay 
sorted to the quartet for some of 
weightier musical attitudes so one 
permit Sessions to have his say.) 
weightiness and sobriety do not iny 
bly accompany quality and one ma} 
pardoned for doubting that Sess, 
has accomplished all that he set oul 
do even though he may have banis# 
levity and humor successfully. | 


A word of praise is in order for | 
strong, unaffected pianism of Gif 
Johannesen and the equally virile qi} 
tet playing by the New Music Quaz 
(Columbia ML 5105) 


—Arthur Da 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
Cover—Adrian Siegel 

15—Charles W. Herbert 
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us 


that money can’t buy 


come into your home with a Steinway 


The Steinway is the accepted concert piano of the world. The tone that inspires 
artists and the action that interprets their skill bring the average player 

the fun and exhilaration of creating music in the home. The child, 

under this influence, learns to work and wants to, and develops the 

will to rise above the softening ease of push-button living. 


The Steinway, in an age of surplus, 


stresses the things that money can’t buy — 


and the things money can. This great 
piano, of rugged construction, 
lasts for decades. The Steinway over 


the years is actually the least expensive 


of pianos, and the wisest investment. 


i Steinway 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
Etude 


Great artists rely on the Steinway... 
VAN CLIBURN (at piano), Bachauer, Browning, 
Bartlett & Robertson, Curzon, Farrell, Frugoni, 
Hilsberg, New Orleans Symphony, Tracy... nearly 
all of the nation’s leading orchestras, radio-TV stations. 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Choose Your Piano,’’ will be 
sent free if you write Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars 
Blud., Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Your Steinway dealer is a piano authority. Ask him, 
“What makes the Steinway superior?’’ He will demon- 
strate important differences on one of six Verticals, like 
the Steinway Professional above. (Liberal terms.) 


Bob Jones University maintains high academic standards. 


Bob Jones University insists that it is a sin for a student 
to do less than his best academically; but the 


also maintains that the most important things in life 
cannot be analyzed in test tubes, measured by the rules 
of geometry, or bought by the pound. 


To know Christ is more important than to 
know history or science; and unless a student 
knows the One “Who of God is made unto us wisdom,” 
he will never become a wise man. 


Bob Jones University does not “minor” in character 
training and spiritual growth — these are “majors” for 
every student in the “World’s Most Unusual 
University.” 


Music, speech, and art without additional cost above 
regular academic tuition. 


Academy and seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY | 


“GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 3—JULY 6 


i 
| 


HAVE NEITHER 
MEASUREMENT] 
NOR| 

PRICE TAGSI 


